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Why Explore the Antarctic? 


Its Meaning for Pacific Lands 
By GrirFitH TAYLoR 


ft is now nearly twenty years since the writer became as- 

sociated with one of the best known of polar adventures— 
that in which Captain Scott with four senior members of his 
expedition so tragically lost their lives. Polar exploration is 
a subject of perennial interest but I have often been amused to 
see that the more frankly the layman questions me, the nearer 
he comes to the query constituting the title of this article. One 
young lady only a few months ago expressed it as her opinion 
that we must have found our life down there “very futile”; 
which was, I hope, an extreme view of the case. There are, 
of course, many ways of answering this question, depending 
mainly on the personality of the speaker. The business man’s 
view differs from that of the scientist; the stay-at-home is in- 
fluenced by one aspect, the adventurer by another. Perhaps 
we may Say that there are four magnets which draw explorers 
to the poles. These are Adventure, Fame, Potential Resources 
and Science. 

The chance of adventure still appeals to a large number 
of the 1800 millions who inhabit this small planet. It is well 
that it is so, for throughout history the adventurous nation has 
flourished. Some eight thousand applicants sought to fill the 
fifty positions involved in Scott’s Last Expedition. Moreover, 
it is not unusual for men to return several times to the Ant- 
arctic. This is often described as due to that mysterious force, 
“the call of the wild,” but the writer thinks that in many cases 
it might better be expressed as “the push from the city.” 
Byrd’s recent flight to the Pole surely represents the acme of 
adventure, but it was coupled with great achievements for 
science, for his aerial survey will probably clear up the vexed 
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question of the “build” of Antarctica, which is referred to 
later. 

Fame is a shy bird, rarely acquired by the explorer unless 
he is in supreme command. The political road to fame is 
surer than the polar. Yet men worthy of renown not rarely 
find their chance on laier occasions. For instance, Shackle- 
ton was one of Scott’s men—-but by no means outstanding, for 
he returned from the 1902 expedition handicapped by a record 
of breakdown. Yet no exploit is more illustrious than his 
journey up to the South Polar Plateau in 1908. Again, Maw- 
son was a young Australian graduate taken on at the last 
moment as Shackleton was leaving civilization in 1908. A 
little later, Mawson’s own Australasian Expedition in 1911, 
mapped more new land than any since the time of Ross. There 
is also a national fame which has been invoked by rivalry. 
This record-breaking undoubtedly appeals to the man in the 
street—and most of the civilized world belong to that class. 
But I doubt if the hard-headed business man or National 
Executive, who usually provides the funds, is much affected 
by such sporting desires, and I am sure the scientific world 
rather deprecates them. 

It is instructive in this connection to compare the three 
expeditions of Scott, Amundsen, and Mawson, all of which 
were in the Antarctic in 1911. Scott’s expedition consisted 
of four parties. The Northern party under Lieutenant Camp- 
bell explored and studied two districts to the northwest of 
the Ross Sea. The Western party, under the writer’s charge, 
carried out similar work in the southwest of the Ross Sea. 
The headquarters party, under Dr. Simpson, made the most 
complete meteorological records ever obtained at any An- 
tarctic Station. The remaining Southern party alone devoted 
their energies to reaching the Pole. 

The second expedition under Mawson did magnificent 
work along the coasts of Antarctica nearest to Australia. 
These coasts lie some 1600 miles from the Pole, and Mawson 
had no intention of trying to attain it. The scientific work 
was handicapped by the almost incredible winds, and by the 
paucity of rock exposures, but resulted in a number of 
memoirs of the very first rank. 

The third expedition under Amundsen won the race to the 
Pole, but no attempt was made to study the country through 
which they travelled. With plenty of food, plenty of time 
and unrivalled opportunities, his meagre collection does not 
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compare with that found alongside the dead bodies of Scott 
and his companions. The future will decide, which expedi- 
tion acquired the most “fame.” 

The desire for wealth has been a notable factor in ex- 
ploration, but in south polar regions this desire has received 
little encouragement, if we except the whaling industry. No 
one can say that there are no valuable metals or even oil in 
Antarctica. But nothing of value has so far been discovered ; 
and the whole continent is covered with hundreds of feet of 
ice. (I shall refer to the coal supplies later.) Only a few 
square miles out of the 4% millions of the whole area offer 
any rock outcrops to the prospector. But the seas are prov- 
ing rich in whales, as the recent rapid progress of the whale 
industry south of America and in the Ross Sea sufficiently 
indicates, and this has already led Britain, France and Nor- 
way to make territoria) claims of sections of the continent, 
primarily as bases for whaling industry. 

I make these statements regarding the inducements of ad- 
venture, fame and cupidity solely because I hope to show that 
the fourth inducement, the advance of science, should prove 
sufficient to lead man again and again to the siege of the 
South Pole. 


WHY explore the Antarctic? Because many fundamental 

problems in almost every branch of science can only be 
satisfactorily investigated in the Antarctic. This seems a 
sweeping statement, but I hope to justify it. Let us commence 
by considering the general problem of evolution. While there 
is considerable difference of opinion as to the exact mechanism 
of the evolutionary process—no biologist doubts that a vary- 
ing environment has played an important part. Of all the 
factors which determine such variation, the climatic factor is 
perh.ps the chief. It is precisely here, in the study of vary- 
ing climates that the data collected in polar regions are most 
valuable. We gain our knowledge of the varying environ- 
ments of the past from a study of the geological record. The 
presence of fossils is especially informative, not only with re- 
gard to the evolution of life—but also because such fossils 
may show us the routes by which new faunas or floras reached 
various parts of the earth. In Antarctica our data as regards 
the past history of that part of the world is rather unex- 
pectedly satisfactory. I say “unexpectedly” because only two 
small regions have been at all adequately mapped. One of 
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these extends down the west side of the Ross Sea, the other 
includes the archipelago of small islands, forming the north- 
ern end of the Graham Land “‘festoon.”” The geological record 
of the world goes back about 450 million years to the dawn 
of the Cambrian period. At that time there seems to have 
been a great period of crustal unrest whereby the fossil record 
was to a large degree obliterated. Possibly, also, before that 
time, the primitive faunas, though abundant enough in genera 
and numbers, were not armoured with shell or horn to such an 
extent as later. Their fossils would therefore not be so readily 
preserved in the record of the earlier rocks. 

In Antarctica we find evidence of a pre-Cambrian crust 
formed of granites, gneiss and schists upon which were laid 
down marine deposits of Cambrian limestone. In these lime- 
stones occur small corals called Archeocyathinae (i.e., “An- 
cients Cups’), which obviously indicate unfrozen seas. Wild, 
in Shackleton’s party in 1909, and Wright in Scott’s support- 
ing party in 1911 both found specimens of this coral at 83° 
South—only 400 miles from the South Pole. Others have 
been dredged in the Weddell Sea. Since these corals occur in 
almost every continent in Cambrian deposits, we may per- 
haps picture fairly uniform and mild conditions covering 
not only all the temperate but also the present polar regions, 
during part of Cambrian times. Curiously enough, my own 
research work at the University of Cambridge, during the 
three years before I went to the Antarctic, consisted in work- 
ing out the abundant Archeocyathinae from South Australia, 
so that I had a special interest in these polar specimens, the 
most southern fossils in the world, when they were handed to 
me for investigation. It is remarkable that in the nearest 
continent to the north—in South Australia—there is a won- 
derful scene of glacial deposits showing a profound ice age 
there in parts of Cambrian times. 

Above the Cambrian rocks lies a vast series of level-bedded 
sandstones several thousand feet thick. These are the Beacon 
Sandstones, and they show that this part of Antarctica was 
probably largely a shallow sea with a slowly subsiding floor. 
No very definite fossils were found in them before the time 
of our expedition, but, then, each field party, South, West, 
and North made valuable discoveries. Just after Christmas 
Day, 1911, my party had carried our sledge up the thousand 
feet of cliff at Granite Harbor, and sledged inland to Mount 
Suess. Here, Debenham and I found numerous horny plates, 
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an inch or so long, in the shales from the lower beds of the 
Beacon Sandstone. These have been identified as the body- 
armour of primitive fishes of Devonian Age—which occurred 
some 300 million years ago. Here, again, there is no sign of 
ice conditions in the Antarctic—-though in South Africa there 
are well-developed glacial beds in rocks of this age. 

Apparently the upper beds of the Beacon Sandstone are 
of Permian Age for they contain ferns which flourished some 
150 million years ago, throughout the Southern hemisphere 
and India. Wild in 1908 saw several seams of coal in the 
cliffs at the head of the Beardmore Glacier at 84° 30’ S. Scott 
on his perilous return from the Pole, in 1912, made his sole 
halt on February 8th to examine this occurrence. He writes 
“We found ourselves under perpendicular cliffs of Beacon 
Sandstone carrying veritable coal seams. From the last Wil- 
son with his sharp eyes has picked several plant impressions, 
with beautifully traced leaves in layers.” Seaman Evans was 
already seriously ill and died a week later, while the other 
four died of starvation some 300 miles farther north. Yet they 
had preserved the precious collection of Permian and Cam- 
brian fossils which later were found near their dead bodies, 
in September, 1912. We may surely deduce fairly uniform 
warm conditions in Permian times from the South Pole up to 
India—since almost identical species of the tongue-shaped 
Glossopteris fern occur throughout this long range of terri- 
tory. My western party collected pieces of coal at Granite 
Harbour, but we were not fortunate enough to find recogniz- 
able fossils therein. Since the geological formations seem to 
be fairly horizontal throughout these regions, we may deduce 
that many other outcrops of coal occur in the intervening dis- 
tance of 500 miles. Sir Edgeworth David has suggested that 
in the relatively depressed area (to the west of the great moun- 
tains and under the ice-cap) there may well be one of the 
larger coal fields of the world, but all of it is too inaccessible 
for use. Again we find in Australia that several ice ages 
characterized the Permian period—though the Antarctic rec- 
ord so far has shown us no such evidence. 

The upper beds of the Beacon Sandstone appear to extend 
into lower Mesozoic (Rhetic) times. Near Evans Coves in 
latitude 75° S., Priestley collected fossilized tree stems which 
point to relatively warm moist conditions. No formations of 
later date occur near Ross Sea, until we find the moraines 
of the Ice Ages which have only just ceased to affect the world 
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in the temperate zone. This last cold epoch was also developed 
in Australia, where abundant evidence of ice erosion occurs 
in the southeast areas, though there are no glaciers there now. 
It is worth noting, therefore, that there have been four great 
Ice Ages in the temperate lands of the Southern Hemisphere 
at equal intervals (as near as we can judge) of 150 million 
years apart. But this great recurring cycle of environmental 
change has not yet been discovered in Antarctica, though we 
might surely have expected ice ages to be marked features in 
the geological record there. 


"THERE is another problem in bygone geography which 

has been greatly to the fore in scientific circles during the 
last decade. It is known as the Wegener Hypothesis. Briefly, 
this theory states that until Carboniferous times all the conti- 
nents of the world formed one land-mass, “Pangea,” in which 
we may picture Africa as the central area, with America 
tucked along its western side, while Antarctica and Australia 
are similarly closely attached to its eastern side. Since Car- 
boniferous times Wegener pictures the three continents slowly 
drifting away from Africa until they reach their familiar 
positions of today. Many eminent geologists in Europe sup- 
port this thesis. 

Wegener invokes all the data of the distribution of plant 
and animal life today and in the fossil record to support his 
theory. He believes that Antarctica has only relatively lately 
“floated” to its present position around the south geographical 
pole. He thinks that in Permian times the “narrow ends” of 
South Africa, South America, South Australia and India 
were all clustered around the south geographical pole. This 
explains, in his opinion, how glacial conditions of Permian 
times developed at sea level in lands like those of India and 
central Australia, which are now experiencing average tem- 
peratures of 75° F., instead of being below freezing point. 

Wegener thinks that the continents began to drift far apart 
during the Jurassic age. Throughout the ensuing Mesozoic 
age the South Pole lay in Antarctica’ within 5° of its present 
position, while the North Pole was in the North Pacific. In 
early Tertiary times the South Geographic Pole was as at 
present, but in the enormous mountain-building times of late 
Tertiary Wegener thinks it wandered again. The geological 
record so far as we know it in Antarctica lends no support to 
Wegener’s maps of the drifting continents throughout the last 
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climatic cycle of 150 million years. When Antarctica was 
drifting into colder latitudes, according to Wegener, we find 
that the climate is getting warmer, if we may judge from the 
Sequoias and other plants of Mesozoic and early Tertiary 
time, which have been found in Antarctica. 

It is too early to discuss the value of the work done by 
Commander Byrd. But one result of his wonderful flight 
should be to clear up the doubts as to the southeast boundary 
of the great Ross “Ice Shelf” which floats on the southern 
portion of the Ross Sea. The major problem as regards the 
general “build” of Antarctica is whether East and West Ant- 
arctica form one structural unit, or whether the eastern por- 
tion is an isolated plateau like the most of its neighbor, Aus- 
tralia, while the western portion may consist of folded ranges 
like the Andes, which determine the build of the adjacent 
land of South America. Twenty years ago tentative maps 
showed a broad strait connecting the Ross Sea and its floating 
shelf with the “Filchner Shelf” at the south of the Weddell 
Sea. But on Byrd’s return flight he especially deviated to the 
east so as to photograph this intervening region. We may 
hope that his range of view included a hundred miles of the 
great Antarctic mountain scarp to the south of his traverse 
of it near the South Pole. Gould’s latest report certainly 
supports the view I put forward in 1914 of a low belt divid- 
ing the continent. 


[N biological research, also, much depends on the rec- 

ord in Antarctica. The present distribution of plants and 
animals shows curious affinities between the genera in the 
southern lands of Australia, South Africa, and South America. 
Thus the “Bottle-brush” trees (Proteacea) of Australia are 
also found in South Africa. The beech (Notofagus) of 'Tas- 
mania is close to the beech of South Chile. The whole fauna 
of Australia is marsupial, i.e., the immature young are placed 
in an external pouch just after birth. Outside Australia this 
primitive feature is only found in one small South American 
animal, Coenolestes. Two explanations are offered to explain 
these resemblances. The “land-bridge” theory suggests that 
the similarity is due to the fact that there was once an easy 
route for transfer of plants and animals by way of Antarctica 
between Africa, Australia, and South America. The other, 
“Age and Area,” theory points out that most of these allied 
types, whether plant or animal, belong to ancient genera. In 
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earlier epochs, it is stated, they lived throughout wide areas 
of the Old World and they spread thence (by way of North 
Africa, Behring region or the East Indian islands) into the 
southern continental extremities mentioned previously. Believ- 
ers in the “Age and Area” theory say that more adaptable 
types have submerged the older types in Asia, etc. Here, 
again, it is clear that the only proof of the former theory will 
be the discovery of fossil marsupials or fossi! beeches in fairly 
late geographical formations in central Antarctica. 

Turning now to the physical sciences we find that research 
in the Antarctic area is of vital importance. This was recog- 
nized as far back as 1840, when the British government sent 
off Sir James Clark Ross to approach as near as possible to 
the south magnetic pole and to make a survey of the adjacent 
lands. The magnetic poles, both north and south, are some 
fourteen to fifteen hundred miles from the geographic poles. 
They are, therefore, somewhat easier to reach, for the climatic 
conditions are not so adverse. But in Antarctica Ross found 
his way to the magnetic pole blocked by a range of mountains 
rising to 10,000 feet. It was not until January, 1909, that Sir 
Edgeworth David (on Shackleton’s expedition) ascended a 
glacier cutting through the great mountain range and found 
that the magnetic pole lay on an unbroken ice cap some 7,000 
feet above sea level in latitude 72° S. Every reader knows 
that the magnetic needle—so vital to every seaman and 
traveler—rarely points to the true north. The angle of error 
(called the magnetic variation) differs widely throughout the 
world. It is practically negligible at Chicago, but is 30° in 
Newfoundland and Alaska. In our headquarters under the 
volcano of Mount Ereles in Antarctica the error was 160°— 
while on my first western journey at the head of the Taylor 
Glacier we reached that interesting region, between the South 
and Magnetic poles, where the magnetic compass points pre- 
cisely wrong (i.e., with a variation of 180°). As a matter of 
practical fact, the “pull” on the horizontal! needle is so small 
here that the needle moves too sluggishly to be of value. 

On the journey to the Magnetic Pole, Mawson carried a 
“dipping needle,” and he was able to tell when he reached 
the Magnetic Pole because here the needle hung vertically. 
Nowhere else, save in Boothia Land in the Arctic, are the 
magnetic variation lines so congested as to the west of the 
Ross Sea. Hence the magnetic survey at our headquarters at 
Cape Evans was of great importance. A small hut was built 
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of wood with copper nails, and here the main magnets were 
suspended. In the heart of a small glacier, nearly, we exca- 
vated a “magnetic grotto” because here the temperature con- 
ditions were almost ideal! They were certainly far below 
freezing, but their chief value was their freedom from fluc- 
tuation. On certain special occasions very careful observations 
were made exactly agreeing in time with check observations 
in many other parts of the world. These magnetic researches 
are becoming of increasing practical value, for magnetic 
storms are found to be important factors in preventing satis- 
factory wireless communication. 


ie is, however, in the realm of meteorology that observations 
in the Antarctic are perhaps of most vital importance. 
What is the effect of a huge, ice-covered continent, some four 
and a half million square miles in area, upon the surrounding 
regions of the world? Climatologists are coming more and 
more to the conclusion that its effect can hardly be overesti- 
mated. In North Polar regions the chief climatic “focus” is 
not at the North Pole, but far away from there in the center 
of the ice-cap of Greenland. There is little doubt that the 
proximity of this ice-cap to the warm waters near Iceland is 
one of the chief factors in producing the cyclones which 
dominate the weather of Europe. If we remember that the 
Greenland Ice-Cap is only about 600,000 square miles, while 
that of Antarctica is probably seven times as large, we obtain 
an indication of the control exercised by Antarctica on the 
climates of the Southern Hemisphere. So clearly is this rec- 
ognized in scientific circles that Sir Hubert Wilkins is direct- 
ing all his preliminary expeditions in Antarctica with a view 
to establshing a girdle of permanent Antarctic weather sta- 
tions as the best way of advancing world meteorology. 
Another unique feature in the Antarctic is the absence of 
summer. To most readers this will not come as a surprise; 
but it is a fact that North Polar regions have a hot, if short, 
summer in which daylight is continuous. Let us contrast the 
midsummer weather of the vicinity of the North Pole with 
that of the South Pole. In 88° North latitude the daily tem- 
perature is around 31° F; while the midsummer (January) 
temperature in the similar southern latitude is minus 28° F. 
Thus the South Pole in summer is 59 degrees colder than the 
north polar summer. No plants except a few scattered lichens 
and mosses have ever been found on the rare rocky outcrops of 
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Antarctica even as far as 1,600 miles from the Pole, while the 
largest permanent land animal is a cigar-shaped insect, first 
seen alive by the writer. It is called Gomphocephalus and is 
one millimeter long! Contrast this with Peary’s account of 
the vegetation only 480 miles from the North Pole. He writes, 
“It was almost impossible to believe that we were standing 
upon the northern shore of Greenland, with yellow poppies 
growing between the rocks, and a herd of musk oxen in the 
valley behind us. Down in that valley I had found an old 
friend, a dandelion in bloom, and had seen the bullet-like 
flight and heard the energetic buzz of the bumble-bee.” 

As regards the study of the weather in such regions as 
Australia and South Africa meteorologists have been greatly 
helped as the result of Antarctic Expeditions. The wandering 
cyclones (or low-pressure eddies) whose northern areas bring 
the valued winter rains to those regions, move mostly over far 
southern waters. Mawson established a wireless weather sta- 
tion at Macquarie Island, half way to Antarctica, which 
greatly increased our knowledge of the principles determining 
Australian climate and weather. Research in the north At- 
lantic has shown how vital to the well-being of northern 
Europe are fluctuations in the temperature of the Gulf Stream 
and adjacent waters of the ocean. It is not too much to say 
that the weather changes and even the fishing industry of 
Norway are more dependent on this factor than on any other. 
In the Antarctic Seas we see in operation what may be de- 
scribed as the converse of the Gulf Stream. Nothing in North 
Polar Seas compares with the enormous supply of pack ice 
and of icebergs which drift northward from the Antarctic 
continent. The great ice sea of the North Pole region has only 
one important outlet, to the east of the coast of Greenland. 
By this route comes a thin belt of ice which blocks traffic off 
Labrador and Newfoundland. But the whole Antarctic con- 
tinent—with coasts 10,000 miles long—sheds bergs and pack 
ice during the summer months which are driven to the north 
by the dominant winds. This is a fluctuating “refrigerator” 
on a colossal scale, whose supply varies with the weather in 
the Antarctic. If the latter be calm, then the pack ice prob- 
ably remains as a broad belt fringing the southern continent. 
If the weather is stormy, then the ice supply is greater, for in 
winter the ice is alternately formed and broken off, to drift 
north to cool the waters bathing the coasts of Australia, Africa 
and South America. Many other interesting features of Ant- 
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arctic meteorology could be discussed, but their explanations 
are too controversial at present to be presented satisfactorily 
to the lay reader. 


EOPLE have often asked me what attraction Antarctica 

had for me, personally. I will try to describe the chief 
problems in science which I hoped to help to solve by my 
sojourn in high latitudes. Briefly, it is the story of the effect 
of ice, in the form of glaciers and frost, in carving out the 
features of the earth’s surface. It may be asked quite legiti- 
mately, “What is the value of that knowledge? What bearing 
has it on science and human interest?” Everyone knows that 
some of the most populous and progressive areas in North 
America and Europe were covered by a great ice-cap quite 
lately in the geological record. Indeed, many geologists think 
we have not yet finished with the ice ages—though probably 
we have passed through the coldest phases of the warm and 
cold fluctuations of the last million years. Most all of North 
America, as far south as Montana, the Ohio River, and New 
York, has been covered by an ice-sheet which only retreated 
north some forty thousand years ago. The whole of man’s 
environment in these regions has been profoundly modified 
by this ice age. Every farmer ploughs glacial till and removes 
from his fields glacial erratics. Almost every stream has had 
its course diverted, and every waterfall producing water 
power has been affected by the debris of the ice age. Huge 
glacial rivers produced wide valleys, now dry and used as 
main routes for canals and railways. The great crescentic hills 
of Illinois and Ohio are the successive moraines of the ancient 
ice lobes. And in Northern Europe the same conditions obtain 
in the Alpine regions. 

There can be no more valuable branch of geography than 
one which tries to chronicle the actions which have made the 
Alpine and other glaciated countries of the world so different 
from the more normal regions. But it is by no means univer- 
sally allowed that this work is principally due to ice. One 
school of science maintains that water can carve out a land 
surface in a similar way. But in Switzerland, New Zealand, 
California, Canada and similar regions it is difficult to decide 
whether the living waters or the long-vanished glaciers have 
cut out a certain gorge or canyon. Where, then, is the solutioa 
to be found? We cannot observe Europe in the clutch of an 
Ice Age; but it is possible to find a region—once no doubt as 
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warm as portions of Europe—now undergoing a period of 
intense cold and accompanying glacial erosion. In Antarctica 
these conditions are to be found, and there I spent two sum- 
mers, on the coasts around the southwest of the Ross Sea, 
endeavoring, with considerable success, to find explanations 
of the origin of land-forms occurring in temperate regions 
now free from ice. 

Lack of space forbids more than a brief mention of Ant- 
arctic and temperate parallels. The origin of the curious 
cross-shaped plan of Lake Lucerne in Switzerland was illus- 
trated clearly by the parallel valleys of the Ferrar and Taylor 
glaciers in Antarctica. An ice-divide between them showed 
that in the far south another cross-shaped valley was develop- 
ing. The great rock-bars across many main Alpine valleys— 
such as those south of St. Gothard—were explained to my 
mind by similar structures which I found in the enormous 
ice-free valley below the Taylor glacier. The picturesque 
‘“arm-chair valleys” or cirques of the Alps and Rockies were 
not so well understood in 1910 as they are now—and I saw 
cirques in those high latitudes in every stage of development. 
The whole problem of the mechanics of glacial erosion was 
displayed before us in Antarctica. My main conclusion was 
somewhat paradoxical. I am convinced that Antarctica is too 
cold for the maximum of glacial erosion. It seems to me clear 
that much of the valley-cutting in Antarctica took place when 
the climate was much warmer than it is now—in fact when 
temperatures around freezing point were usual. In the region 
which I explored the average temperature of the hottest month 
was only 25° F., and consquently the icy mantle which covers 
plateau, valiey and coast lies almost stagnant and inoperative 
as a sculptor of landscape. 

I hope I have made out a case for further and frequent 
Antarctic exploration. It is not difficult to find funds for scien- 
tific research within the halls of civilized communities, while 
thousands of dollars are spent in astronomical investigations 
of other worlds than ours. Shall we’ not do well to subsidize 
on an international scale well-found expeditions to the South 
Polar regions? They must maintain permanent headquarters 
in that distant Antarctic Continent where alone we can find 
the key to so many important problems in the realm of science. 
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Forging New Links 


A Survey of Eighteen Months of Unified China’s Foreign 
Relations 
Prepared specially for Pacific Affairs 
By Mincu’ten T. Z. Tyau 


| all the decades of China’s efforts to secure a fundamental 

readjustment of her treaty relations with the foreign 
Powers, there has never been a period more fruitful of results 
than the past eighteen months. 

Prior to 1928, attempts in this direction had failed to elicit 
much response. The International Protocol of September 7, 
1901, apparently entitled the foreign governments alone to the 
benefit of the doubt as to what “amendments” to “treaties of 
commerce and navigation and other subjects concerning com- 
mercial relations” were “‘necessary.”” Between 1902 and 1908, 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan and Sweden undertook 
to surrender their extraterritorial privileges upon the fulfil- 
ment of certain precedent conditions, but no time-limit was 
imposed and there the pious intention ended. In the midst 
of the Great War more fair promises were made and China 
joined the Allies; nevertheless, the “Questions for Readjust- 
ment” submitted by her delegates were denied a hearing at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Three years later, the Washington 
Conference essayed to meet the wishes of the Chinese people 
half way; and still three years later (1925-6), representatives 
of the signatories of the aforesaid Conference assembled in 
Peking and attempted to execute the Washington Treaties and 
Resolutions in respect of the customs tariff and extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China. The coup de grace, however, was with- 
held until 1928 and 1929. 

Between 1918 and 1928 there was one Foreign Office in 
Peking (now re-named Pe:ping) with whom the foreign diplo- 
matic representatives continued negotiations, and another re- 
spectively in Canton, Hankow and Nanking, for the conduct 
of relations between the rising Nationalist China and the 
Powers, who were represented by their senior consular or 
junior diplomatic officers on the spot. Early in June, 1928, 
the Nationalist troops and their sympathizers entered Peiping, 


This Report is the second of this year’s series of national surveys of events around 
the Pacific, and covers the eighteen months ending March, 1930—Eprror’s Nore. 
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and the unification of the country was achieved. The seat of 
Government was removed to Nanking, the new Capital, and 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Wai-Chiao-Pu), situated 
not half a mile from the picturesque Drum Tower, has since 
become the recognized channel between the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China and the foreign Governments. 

The Nationalist leaders set about to establish the new 
Government on firm foundations and on October 4, 1928, the 
Organic Law of the National Government was promulgated. 
Under this enactment the Government of China consists of a 
State Council of seventeen members and five Yuan'—namely, 
the Executive Yuan, the Legislative Yuan, the Judicial Yuan, 
the Examination Yuan, and the Control (or Supervisory) 
Yuan. One of the State Councillors is designated as, and dis- 
charges the functions of, the President of the National Gov- 
ernment (Kuo Min Cheng Fu Chu Hsi), while other State 
Councillors serve concurrently as the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the five Yuan. Counterparts of the first three and 
also the fifth Yuan are familiar in the West, while the fourth 
Yuan is an innovation ordained by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “Father 
of the Chinese Republic.” 

Parenthetically it may be noted that, although the Kuo- 
mintang or the Nationalist Party as such is not mentioned in 
the above-cited Organic Law, yet in actual practice the de- 
cisions of its Central Political Council (composed of mem- 
bers selected from the Central Executive Committee and the 
Central Supervisory Committee of the Kuomintang) are ex- 
ecuted by the State Council and the five Yuan as the policy 
formulated by the National Government.’ 


*There is no exact English equivalent for the Chinese “Yuan,” although it is 
sometimes loosely rendered as “Council.” Component parts of the five Yuan are: 
I. Executive Yuan: 

Ministries of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Finance, Communica- 
tions, Agriculture and Mining, Industry, Labor and Commerce, Education, Railways, 
Public Health, Navy; Commissions for National Reconstruction, National Opium 
Suppression, Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs, National Famine Relief. 

II. Legislative Yuan. 
III. Judicial Yuan: oie 

Ministry of Judicial Administration; Supreme Court; Commission on Discipline ; 
Administrative Court. 

IV. Examination Yuan: ; 

Ministry of Qualifications and Appointments; Commission on Examinations. 

V. Control Yuan: 
Ministry of Audit; Commission on Impeachment. 


? Upon the promulgation of the aforesaid Organic Law, former suffix “ist” was 
expressly dropped from the official foreign appellation of the “Nationalist” Government. 
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SETTLEMENT OF OUTSTANDING DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS 


"THE eighteen months covered by the present survey extend 
from the entry of Nationalist troops into Peiping to the 


initiation of formal steps for the abolition of extraterritoriality 
in China, January 1, 1930. 


1. The Nanking Incident 


In the domain of outstanding diplomatic problems, one 
may begin with the settlement of the “Nanking Incident.” 
This Incident involves the question of responsibility to be 
borne by the National Government for the injuries done to the 
life and property of foreign citizens on March 24, 1927, when, 
taking advantage of the confusion generated by the Northern 
forces’ retreat and the Nationalist army’s entry into Nanking, 
certain Communistic elements created disturbances in the city. 
As may be remembered, the first formal settlement was made 
with the United States three months anterior to the period 
under review. On March 30, 1928, General Huang Fu, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, exchanged three notes with Mr. 
J. V. A. MacMurray, the American Minister.’ In these notes 
the National Government expressed regret at the indignities 
caused to the representatives of the American Government 
and the losses sustained by American nationals; it agreed to 
make full reparations for the personal injuries and material 
damages suffered by American residents which were to be 
appraised and verified by a Sino-American Joint Commission, 
although it had been found upon investigation that the in- 
cident was entirely instigated by the Communists prior to the 
establishment of the National Government at Nanking; and 
it gave an assurance of due protection to American citizens as 
ordinarily accorded by international law. On its part, the 
United States Government deeply deplored the circumstances 
which had necessitated the firing upon “Socony Hill” by the 
American war vessels, Noa and Preston, then lying in port; it 
further reiterated its sympathetic attitude towards China’s 
aspiration for a sovereignty unrestricted by obligations of an 
exceptional character as well as its readiness to take steps for 
the revision of its existing treaties with China when circum- 
stances should prove favorable. 


> See the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, April, 1928 (Vol. XII, No. 2), 
Public Documents Supplement, pp. 38-42. 
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On August 9, 1928, Dr. C. T. Wang, the new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, exchanged two notes with Sir Sidney Barton, 
British Consul-General at Shanghai acting for the British 
Minister, Sir Miles Lampson. The first contained an agree- 
ment somewhat similar to that concluded with the United 
States; while in the second relating to the question of treaty 
revision, the British Government “recognize the essential jus- 
tice of the Chinese claim to treaty revision and in their de- 
claration of December 18, 1926, and in their seven proposals 
of January 26, 1927, they have made their policy abundantly 
clear and have taken such practical steps as lay in their power 
to carry it into effect.” 

France and Italy followed suit and signed respectively on 
October 16 and 18 of the same year, much the same formulas. 
The agreement with Japan was, however, not signed until 
May 2, 1929, owing to a delay in the settlement of other issues 
between the two countries. The designated joint commissions 
have completed their labors, except that in the last mentioned 
case, owing to a delay in the settlement of the “Tsinan In- 
cident” and the opening of negotiations for the conclusion of 
a new Sino-Japanese commercial treaty, the joint commission 
provided thereunder was not constituted until January, 1930. 


2. The Tsinan Incident 


The incident which occurred between the Chinese and 
Japanese troops in the city of Tsinan (capital of Shantung 
Province) between May 2nd and 12th, 1928, is probably yet 
fresh in the minds of the readers of this journal.* Friendly 
feelings between the two peoples became strained and for nine 
months the weary negotiations dragged on. At least one 
Japanese delegate was recalled because his government was 
unwilling to confirm his policy of conciliation. Wiser counsels 
prevailed, and on March 28, 1929, Dr. C. T. Wang, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, signed with Mr. Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, the Japanese Minister, an exchange of notes, a protocol 
and a declaration. 


‘Ibid. October, 1928 (Vol. XII, No. 4), pp. 67-70. 

*For a dispassionate estimate of this Incident, see Dr. C. C. Wang's “Shantung 
Intervention” in the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, January, 1930 (Vol. 
XIV, No. 1). 
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In these documents the two governments regretted the un- 
fortunate incident—Tokyo agreeing to withdraw its troops 
within a period of at most two months from the date of 
signature, and Nanking undertaking to bear full responsi- 
bility for the protection, according to international law, of all 
Japanese life and property in China. A joint commission was 
to be established for the investigation as well as adjustment of 
the losses sustained by both sides.' 

For fully half a year the question of determination of re- 
sponsibility for firing the first shot, and thus precipitating the 
ugly incident, proved to be an insuperable obstacie. The 
Japanese were not prepared to admit their actions as aggres- 
sors, while indignation rankled deep in Chinese hearts.” The 
Chinese were disinclined to come to any settlement as long as 
Japanese troops remained on Chinese soil, while the Japanese 
could not be persuaded to withdraw their troops without suf- 
ficient inducements. Meanwhile a short-lived attempt at re- 
bellion behind the Japanese military “‘screen” throughout the 
entire territory of the Japanese-controlled Kiaochow-Tsinan 
Railway prevented the loyal troops from pursuing the rebels 
across such “neutral’’ zone, and then the malcontents’ antics 
fizzled out. Eventually both sides were willing to let bygones 
be bygones and set themselves to inaugurate a new era of sym- 
pathy and understanding. The exemplary magnanimity of 
the Chinese people in this connection is particularly to be com- 
mended, and it is a moot point whether any other nation would 
be similarly satisfied with the actual terms of settlement. 


3. The Chinese Eastern Railway Dispute 


The recent dispute with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics warrants more than a passing mention. It was an act 
of self-preservation for the Chinese authorities to assume con- 


‘ Japanese troops were evacuated within the specified period of two months, but 
the joint commission is at present still unconstituted (March, 1930). 

* This incident is often referred to in Chinese as the “Tsinan Massacre,” because 
of the number of civilian population, including the local commissioner for foreign 
affairs, who lost their lives during those ten days. Nine months after the above-men- 
tioned settlement, the entire West Gate of the City whereat the Japanese artillery was 
trained from two separate directions, was left as battered by the Japanese guns and 
shells, with the following reminders in bold characters on the walls staring at the 
onlooker: “Do you see?” “Do you remember?” Right by this gate is a narrow street 
which is now known as the “May Third Street,” in commemoration of the Japanese 
bombardment on that dav when almost every house thereon, being situated in the 
direct line of fire, was razed to the ground and has since been rebuilt. 
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trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway.' The contrivance was 
designed to preserve, and not to disregard, the sanctity of in- 
ternational engagements. 

Intercourse between China and Soviet Russia is primarily 
regulated by the Sino-U. S. S. R. Agreement of May 31, 1924.? 
According to Article VI thereof, “The Governments of the 
two Contracting Parties mutually pledge themselves not to 
permit, within their respective territories, the existence and/or 
activities of any organization or groups whose aim is to 
struggle by acts of violence against the Governments of either 
Contracting Party.” They “further pledge themselves not to 
engage in propaganda directed against the political and social 
systems of either Contracting Party.” 

In derogation of this solemn pledge, the Soviet Govern- 
ment made use of its embassy in Peiping as well as its con- 
sulates in other parts of China for directing communistic 
propaganda, with the Chinese Eastern Railway as a base of 
operations, and furthering schemes detrimental to the founda- 
tions of the Chinese state. Documents discovered in the raid 
of the Soviet embassy on April 6, 1927,* and particularly in 
that of the Soviet Consulate-General at Harbin on May 27, 
1929,* bear irrefutable testimony to the facts that important 
officers of the Soviet Government as well as the Soviet general 
manager and assistant general manager of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and officers of the Soviet state enterprises in China 
were representatives of the Third Internationale, and that the 
aforesaid railway was being used as a vantage point for not 
only the dissemination of Red propaganda with funds appro- 
priated from its revenue, but also the disruption of China’s 
efforts at unification and the disintegration of the National 


* This line was originally constructed with Russian Government money under the 
terms of a contract obtained from the Manchu Court and dated September 8, 1896. 
It traverses the central part of Manchuria from west to east—a distance of over nine 
hundred miles, being a more direct route between the Trans-Siberian Railway on the 

western frontier of Manchuria and the Russian port of Vladivostok on the east, than 
the circuitous Russian Ussuri Railway. 

* There are two agreements of the same date—one known as the “Agreement on 
General Principles for the Settlement of the Questions between the Republic of China 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” and the other the “Agreement for the 
Provisional Management of the Chinese Eastern Railway.” The Three Eastern Prov- 
inces of Manchuria being then independent of the Peking Government, the latter’s 
agreements were substantially incorporated in the “Agreement between the Government 
of Autonomous Three Eastern Provinces and Soviet Russia” dated September 20, 1924. 

°Cf. The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, July and October, 1927 
(Vol. XI, No. 3-4). 

*Ibid. October, 1929 (Vol. XIII, No. 4). 
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Government. Moreover, secret plans were being fomented to 
destroy the said railway and assassinate important Chinese 
officials so as to bring about a world-wide revolution. In the 
circumstances, China was constrained to dismiss the Soviet 
general manager as well as the Soviet assistant general man- 
ager of the railway and take control of the whole line on July 
11, 1929, as an emergency measure.’ The danger was so over- 
whelming and immediate that she was left with no other 
alternative. 

Both Soviet Russia and China are adherents of the Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War. Being lovers of peace, the 
Chinese habitually believe in the settlement of international 
disputes by pacific means as provided in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and are equally “sensitive of their solemn 
duty to promote the welfare of mankind” as indicated in the 
preamble of the said Treaty. And it is instructive to note that 
on August 31, 1928, in accepting the aforesaid Pact, the Soviet 
Government recommended a radical reduction of armament 
and advocated the denunciation of ‘“‘not only war in the form 
of the juridical meaning of this word but also such military 
actions as, for instance, intervention, blockade, military oc- 
cupation of foreign territory, foreign ports, etc.”” Then con- 
tinued the communication of Mr. Litvinoff, the Soviet Vice 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the French am- 
bassador in Moscow: “History in recent years has known 
several military actions of this kind which had brought enor- 
mous calamities to various nations. The Soviet Republics 
themselves have been the objects of such attacks and now 400,- 
(00,000 Chinese suffer from similar attacks.”” These are gen- 
erous words; but how do they sound today in the light of the 
undeclared but actual war perpetrated by Soviet Russia on 
Chinese soil—invasion of Chinese territory, firing on Chinese 
towns and villages, sinking of Chinese vessels, bombing of 
freight trains by aeroplanes, etc., etc.? 

On August 19, 1929, the National Government brought the 
high-handed acts of the Soviet Government to the attention of 
the signatories of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War and 
declared that, apart from adopting measures for self-protec- 
tion in defence of her territorial sovereignty against external 


*Under the Agreements of May 31, 1924, the general manager and one assistant 
general manager of the Railway are to be Soviet nationals nominated by the Soviet 
Government, while the president and chairman of the board of directors is to be a 


Chinese. 
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invasions, China would faithfully abide by Article II thereof 
providing for the solution of international disputes by pacific 
means, and that she was ready at any time, within reasonable 
limits, “‘to discuss and settle with the Soviet Government the 
dispute induced by a misrepresentation of facts on the part of 
the Soviet Government.” Subsequent provocations on the 
part of the Soviet troops created considerable uneasiness 
among the Powers, and on December 2, 1929, the co-signa- 
tories of the aforesaid Treaty communicated with China and 
Soviet Russia, reminding them of their solemn treaty obliga- 
tion and especially Article II thereof. Both governments 
were informed that “the respect with which China and Russia 
will hereafter be held in the good opinion of the world will 
necessarily in great measure depend upon the way in which 
they carry out these most sacred promises.” 

In reply China addressed a second communication, on the 
next day, to the said co-signatories wherefrom one may quote 
the following paragraphs: 


From the beginning it has been apparently the policy of the Soviet 
Government to use force as a solution of the dispute. On various 
occasions there have been attacks by Soviet forces on Chinese garri- 
sons and invasions of Chinese territory by land, by water, and by 
air—for instance, at Tungning on August 14th, 16th, and 17th; at 
Chalainor on August 18th, September 4th and 8th; at Suiyuan on 
September 29th; at Manchuli on October Ist and 2nd; and at 
Tungkiang on October 12th. Not only have casualties been sus- 
tained by Chinese troops, but there has been heavy loss of life and 
property among the civilian population in the invaded territories. 

The Chinese Government, on the other hand, mindful of its 
obligations as a signatory of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
has, in spite of extreme provocation, confined itself strictly to meas- 
ures of self-defence. Chinese tioops, even after repulsing the in- 
vaders, have in no instance set foot across the border. And repeated 
but unfortunately unsuccessful attempts have been made to reach 
with the Soviet Government a settlement by pacific means. 

Recently, in view of the Soviet allegation of Chinese responsi- 
bility for warlike conditions along the borders, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, aware of the falsity of these allegations, proposed to the Soviet 
Government the appointment of a mixed’ commission of inquiry pre- 
sided over by the national of a third country to investigate and report 
on the responsibility for the frontier situation. Pending such in- 
vestigation both sides were tq withdraw their forces from the 
frontier to a distance of 30 mile: In case of acceptance by the Soviet 
Government of these conciliato*y suggestions, the Chinese Govern- 
ment stated that it was furthes prepared to submit the whole case 
for adjustment to a neutral ageucy according to the established usage 
for the peaceful settlement of nternational disputes. 
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The Chinese Government has thus continually and consistently 
demonstrated its faithful and scrupulous adherence to the Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War. Nevertheless, the Soviet Govern- 
ment seems to persist in its policy of waging undeclared but actual 
war on China. On November 17th an armed invasion in greater 
force than hitherto took place resulting in the Soviet occupation of 
Manchuli and Chalainor. 

Under these circumstances the Chinese Government considers it 
its duty to communicate with the Governments of the co-signatories 
of the T reaty for the Renunciation of War and requesting that such 
measures be adopted as may be necessary and appropriate in view of 
Article 2 of this Treaty. 


By way of rejoinder the Soviet Government intensified its 
onslaughts and provocations. The National Government was 
preoccupied with the suppression of rebellious generals in 
Northwest and Central China, and could only urge the gallant 
defenders to hold out as long as possible. Unable to continue 
their feeble resistance, the authorities of Manchuria made 
overtures to Moscow. With the consent of the National Gov- 
ernment, preliminary negotiations were commenced between 
the Chinese and Soviet delegates and, on December 22, 1929, 
an agreement in the form of “Minutes” was signed at Kha- 
barovsk, which practically restored the situation on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to what it was before July 11, 1929. 

In order to complete the narrative, it should be added that 
when the Khabarovsk agreement was submitted to the Na- 
tional Government, it met with a mixed reception. The latter 
recalled in a public statement fssued on February 7, 1930, that 
although the Chinese delegate*had been authorized to “enter 
into preliminary negotiations for the settlement of questions 
arising out of the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute and for 
the discussion of the question of procedure for holding a 
formal conference in the future,” the agreement actually con- 
tained proposals which the Chinese delegate was not auth- 
orized to discuss and which were outside the scope of his in- 
structions. The fact was also recalled that “according to in- 
ternational usage, an arrangemeit concluded between the dele- 
gates of two countries is subject to the approval or ratification 
of their respective Governments.” In so far, however, as the 
issues arising out of the Railway are concerned, the statement 
pointed out that “the arrangem -nt contained in the Minutes 
has been carried out, and in pursuance thereof the persons de- 
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tained on each side have been released,’ the new manager and 
assistant manager of the Railway have been appointed,” and 
normal traffic on the Railway has been resumed.”’ The same 
agreement having provided for the holding of the formal con- 
ference at Moscow, the National Government declared its 
readiness to send such a delegate “for the exclusive purpose of 
effecting a readjustment of the Chinese Eastern Railway.’ 
On the other hand, “should the Soviet Government deem it 
necessary to negotiate with the National Government in re- 
spect of the questions of a general character relating to trade 
and commerce between the two countries as well as other 
problems, and, to that end, appoint a delegate to China, the 
National Government will be prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions with the said delegate.” 


TREATY REVISION 


AS the readers of this Journal are well aware, China’s ex- 
isting treaties are for the most part unilateral: essentially 
oppressive to China and discriminatingly in favor of the for- 
eigners. They are not spontaneous agreements willingly and 
freely entered into by China with reciprocal considerations. 
Some of them have existed for upwards of three quarters of 
a century, while all of them have operated powerfully to im- 
pede China’s efforts to place her new republican form of gov- 
ernment upon a unified, territorially integral and administra- 
tively efficient basis. In the eyes of the intelligent Chinese 
they are “Unequal Treaties.” 
The farewell message bequeathed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to 
his followers concluded with the following words: 


Of late we advocated the calling of a People’s Convention, and 
the abolition of the Unequal Treaties with foreign nations. Attend 
to them with vigilance, so that they may be realized in the shortest 
time. 


‘Up to February 28, 1930, at least forty-five Chinese are officially reported to be 
still under Soviet detention, whereas all detained Soviet nationals have been released 
by the Chinese authorities. (This was reported true as late as April 24, and has not 
since been denied, to our knowledge.—Eb.) 

* Repeated attempts of the National Government to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment with the Soviet Government were confronted by the latter’s demand for the 
reinstatement of the former Soviet general manager and assistant general manager, 
while the Chinese were prepared to accept only new nominees. 

*Mr. Mo Teh-hui, President of the Chinese Eastern Railway, has since been 
appointed as the plenipotentiary delegate te the formal conference in Moscow. (This 
conference opened on May 20.—Eb.) 
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The National Government therefore made it a cardinal 
policy, at the first opportunity, to ameliorate China’s interna- 
tional status. On July 7, 1928, in a declaration announcing 
the unification of China to the world, the traditional friend- 
ship cherished by the Chinese people was reiterated, while 
full protection was promised to foreign lives and property 
according to international law and China’s municipal law. 
The Powers were requested to conclude new treaties with 
China on the basis of equality and mutual respect for terri- 
torial sovereignty : 


All unequal treaties between the Republic of China and other 
countries, which have already expired, shall be ipso facto abrogated 
and new treaties shall be concluded. 

The Nationalist Government will immediately take steps to 
terminate, in accordance with proper procedure, those unequal 
treaties which have not yet expired, and conclude new treaties. 

In the case of old treaties which have already expired, but which 
have not yet been replaced by new treaties, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment will promulgate appropriate interim regulations to meet the 
exigencies of such situation. 


On the following day a set of seven regulations was pro- 
mulgated as an interim measure to govern the status and rights 
of aliens for the period between the expiration of the old and 
the conclusion of new treaties: 


1. ‘Foreign countries’ and ‘foreigners,’ as designated in these 
regulations, apply only to those foreign countries and nationals 
thereof whose treaties with China have already expired, and with 
whom new treaties have not yet been concluded. 

2. All diplomatic officials and consular officials of foreign coun- 
tries stationed in China shall be entitled to proper treatment accorded 
under International Law. 

3. The persons and properties of foreigners in China shall receive 
due protection under Chinese Law. 

4. Foreigners in China shall be subject to the regulations of 
Chinese Law and the jurisdiction of Chinese Courts. 

5. Pending the enforcement of the National Tariff Schedule, the 
regular customs duties on commodities imported into China from for- 
eign countries shall be collected in accordance with the existing tariff 
schedule. 

6. All taxes and duties which Chinese citizens are under obliga- 
tion to pay shall be payable equally by foreigners in accordance with 
law. 

7. Matters not provided by the foregoing regulations, shall be 
dealt with in accordance with International Law and Chinese Muni- 
cipal Law. 
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Treaty revision negotiations were started in earnest and by 
July 25th, namely, a fortnight after the foregoing regulations 
had been promulgated, the first new treaty between Nationalist 
China and the Powers was signed in Peiping, the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. T. V. Soong) who was then visiting North 
China, signing on behalf of the National Government and the 
United States Minister, Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, for his 
Government. Thereafter the good work was continued by the 
energetic Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. C. T. Wang, and 
by the end of 1928 an additional eleven new treaties were 
signed, as follows :' 


Signatories Date Place 
acta aklcic eauhlhacaleslesoik July 25 Peiping 
SESE IS A OT O  EEe! Aug. 17 Nanking 
SETS LOSS ES ES Nov. 12 “ 
Sino-Belgian (Union of Belgium and 

I aii ites cde anniinensiacaal Nov. 22 . 
EEE ae Fs CO Ca oe ae Nov. 27 - 
GN Ane ee TENE Dec. 12 “ 
ESO TT OE Dec. 19 os 
ER ia ticmailauimanddial Dec. 19 “ 
SEITE Ear SO a Dec. 20 fr 
SERS RELI eee eee ETS Dec. 20 
TALS LEAD EN Tee RO aT Dec. 22 Shanghai 
Sino-Spanish ...... EOE, AAO Te ETOCS Dec. 27 Nanking 


These treaties cover two important subjects, customs tariff 
and extraterritoriality. One and all they recognize the prin- 
ciple of complete tariff autonomy and abrogate previous 
treaty provisions that limit the right of China to fix her na- 
tional customs tariff. In addition to the most-favored-nation 
provisions, the respective signatories guarantee to each other 
like treatment in matters of rates of duties on imports and 
exports of merchandise, transit dues and tonnage dues. 

On account of these new treaties and a similar understand- 
ing reached with Japan towards the end of January 1929,° 
tariff autonomy for China is no longer an aspiration, but an 
accomplished fact. They have removed one important cause 


* Because of this remarkable diplomatic feat Dr. C. T. Wang has been nicknamed 
by some American journalists as “China Treaties” Wang. 

* Pending the conclusion of a new Sino-Japanese commercial treaty to replace the 
time-expired agreement of 1896. This latter was signed by plenipotentiaries on March 
12, 1930, and subsequently ratified by both governments. 
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of dispute which for years has hindered the establishment of 
cordial relations between China and the Powers. China’s 
new tariff schedule went into effect in February 1929. It 
covers 718 items divided into 34 categories. The rate on im- 
ports varies from 74 to 27% per cent ad valorem, with an 
excise of 32% per cent on cigars and cigarettes. It carries 
also a free list containing such items as cereals, flour, books, 
maps and periodicals.’ 


INITIATION OF FORMAL STEPS FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
EXTRALITY 


T°? the Chinese people at large, “‘extrality” or consular juris- 
diction represents the sum total of Unequal Treaties, for 
the simple reason that bound up therewith are the foreign 
“Concessions” or “Settlements” as well as portions of China’s 
territories leased to certain Powers thirty-two years ago. The 
rights accorded to the foreigners operate as an imperium in 
imperio: they shield their beneficiaries from not only the juris- 
diction of the Chinese courts but also the reach of Chinese 
laws. In nine cases out of ten, when the subject of abolition 
of Unequal Treaties is discussed by intelligent Chinese, their 
first impulse is to think in terms of the abolition of extrality. 
Tariff autonomy having been attained, the National Gov- 
ernment turned its attention to the question of jurisdictional 
autonomy. In the case of those whose treaties had already 
expired, the National Government insisted that the rights of 
extrality formerly enjoyed by the nationals of such Powers 
should be relinquished. Accordingly, out of twelve who con- 
cluded “tariff autonomy” treaties between July and December 
1928, five Powers—viz., Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Portugal 
and Spain—are pledged to renounce extrality by January |, 
1930. Before such date, however, certain arrangements were 
to be made between China and these Powers excepting Bel- 
gium, failing which their nationals shall be amenable to 
Chinese laws and jurisdiction from a date to be fixed by China 
upon the reaching of an agreement for such abolition between 
her and all the signatories of the Washington treaties. In the 
case of Belgium, the treaty provides that Belgian subjects, 
upon the non-completion of such arrangements on the said 


* This new tariff was understood to be enforced for one year, at the expiration of 
which period China was free to do as she liked. At the moment of writing the new 
national tariff has not yet been announced, although a few rates will admittedly have 
to be modified. 
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date, “shall thereafter be amenable to Chinese laws and juris- 
diction as soon as the majority of the Powers now possessing 
extraterritorial privileges in China shall have agreed to re- 
linquish them.” 

To those whose treaties have still a few years to run— 
namely, the United States, Brazil, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, France and Norway—identic notes were addressed 
by the National Government on April 27, 1929. The com- 
munication recalled how the Chinese Government had oc- 
casion at the Paris and Washington Conferences to express its 
desire for the removal of existing limitations upon its jurisdic- 
tional sovereignty and pointed out how, after the restoration 
of tariff autonomy, another obstacle to the full and frank co- 
Operation, in trade or otherwise, between China and the 
Powers would be happily removed by such removal. The 
judicial reforms already instituted or in process of completion 
were detailed, and the note pointed out that “certain coun- 
tries, having ceased to enjoy extraterritorial privileges in 
China, have found satisfaction in the protection given to their 
nationals by Chinese law and have had no cause for complaint 
that their interests have been in any way prejudiced.” ‘The 
note concluded with the confident hope that the addressee’s 
government “will take this desire of China into immediate 
and sympathetic consideration so that steps may be taken to 
enable China, now unified and with a strong Central Govern- 
ment, to rightfully assume jurisdiction over all nationals 
within her domain.” 

Between August 10 and 14, 1929, all but the Brazilian 
Government' replied in practically the same terms. The most 
cordial friendship was reiterated for the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people. Since the conditions existing in China did 
not in their opinion correspond with those laid down in the 
final report of the International Commission on Extraterri- 
toriality, which sat at Peiping in 1925-1926, they were not 
prepared to transfer their nationals to the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese courts. A few Governments, however, declared them- 
selves ready at any time to enter into negotiations contributing 
to that end. 

‘The Brazilian reply was not despatched until five months later. In his note dated 
January 27, 1930, the Brazilian Charge d’Affaires associates himself with the diplo- 
matic representatives of the other Governments and declares Brazil’s readiness to 


negotiate with China “for the purpose of reaching a final agreement for the suppres- 
sion of the aforesaid privileges of extraterritoriality.” 
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The National Government replied on September 5-7, 
1929, that conditions in China had greatly changed since the 
Commission on Extraterritoriality made its final report and 
pointed out how light-heartedly the same Powers had re- 
nounced their rights under the Capitulations with Turkey. 
Besides, many Powers have concluded treaties with China 
agreeing to relinquish their extraterritorial privileges on 
January 1, 1930. This is an admission that the former system 
‘‘has outlived its usefulness and should be replaced by one in 
harmony with the actual state of things.” 

Meanwhile, the decision to abolish the office of the com- 
missioner for foreign affairs in the various treaty ports was 
being acted upon—those in less important places to be closed 
by August 31, 1929, while those in the principal ports to be 
continued until the end of the year—and a set of nine regula- 
tions promulgated on July 16, 1929, for the governance of 
foreigners after January |, 1930. In order to expedite matters, 
the negotiations were transferred to London and Washington 
as well as other European capitals. The aspirations of the 
Chinese Government and people were favorably considered, 
and on December 28, 1929, the first formal step for the aboli- 
tion of extrality was solemnly registered. With the tacit assent 
of the principal interested Powers, a Mandate was on that 
day issued by the National Government, reading as follows in 
English translation: 

In every full-sovereign State foreigners as well as its nationals 

are equally amenable to its laws and to the jurisdiction of its 

tribunals. This is an essential attribute of State sovereignty and a 

well-established principle of International Law. 

For more than eighty years China has been bound by the system 

of extraterritoriality, which has prevented the Chinese Government 

from exercising its judicial power over foreigners within its territory. 

It is unnecessary to state here the defects and disadvantages of such 

a system. As long as extraterritoriality is not abolished, so long will 

China be unable to exercise her full sovereignty. , For the purpose of 

restoring her inherent jurisdictional sovereignty, it is hereby decided 

and declared that on and after the first day of the first month of the 

nineteenth year of the Republic (January 1, 1930) all foreign na- 

tionals in the territory of China who are now enjoying extraterri- 
torial privileges shall abide by the laws, ordinances, and regulations 
duly promulgated by the Central and Local Governments of China. 

The Executive Yuan and the Judicial Yuan are hereby ordered to 

instruct the Ministries concerned to prepare as soon as possible a plan 

for the execution of this Mandate and to submit it to the Legislative 

Yuan for examination and deliberation with a view to its promulga- 

tion and enforcement. 
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The cautious language of the foregoing document created 
misgivings in many quarters. By way of elucidation the fol- 
lowing statement in English was issued two days later by Dr. 
C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


For more than eighty years China has been bound by the system 
of extraterritoriality, which has prevented the Chinese Government 
from exercising its judicial power over foreigners within its territory. 
It is unnecessary to state here the defects and disadvantages of such 
a system; but the Chinese Government and people cannot leave this 
state of affairs without remedy. 

Extraterritoriality is no ordinary diplomatic problem. It touches 
the life of the Chinese people in so many intimate ways that it must 
be considered by the Chinese Government as being likewise a 
domestic question of immediate moment. It is for this reason that 
the Chinese Government is compelled to declare that the year 1930 
is the decisive time, and that the actual process of re-establishing 
Chinese sovereignty by the abolition of extraterritoriality begins on 
January Ist. With that in view it will undertake measures designed 
to release the sovereign rights of China from the trammels of extra- 
territoriality, and has accordingly ordered the Executive Yuan and 
the Judicial Yuan to instruct the Ministries concerned to prepare a 
plan for this purpose. 

The Chinese Government, relying on the sympathy already 
shown and assurances given by the Powers concerned, believes that 
there is no difference of opinion between those Powers and China 
regarding the principle involved ; and it is prepared to consider and 
discuss within a reasonable time any representations made with refer- 
ence to the plan now under preparation in Nanking. In this respect 
the issuance of the Mandate of December 28 should be regarded as 
a step towards removing the cause of constant conflict and at the 
same time promoting the relations between Chinese and foreigners. 


In other words, the immediate wholesale abolition of ex- 
traterritoriality was not contemplated. Any abolition to take 
effect will be the result of negotiations between the National 
Government and the governments concerned. Dr. Wang’s 
pronouncement was endorsed in both London and Washing- 
ton, and it is confidently expected that the necessary negotia- 
tions will be consummated by the summer of 1930. The right 
of the Chinese Government and people to assume their juris- 
dictional autonomy is no longer denied, and the practical 
question occupying the attention of the negotiators on both 
sides is how to devise a formula which, while satisfying the 
Chinese aspirations, will not unduly prejudice the interests 
of the aliens who may elect to continue their residence and 
trade under Chinese jurisdiction. In all probability the 
negotiations may eventuate in a scheme of gradual relinquish- 
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ment according to geographical areas—the program of aboli- 
tion to be first applied to the foreigners in the “interior,” then 
to those in the less important treaty ports, and finally to those 
in such principal centers as Shanghai, Tientsin and Hankow. 


AGREEMENT RELATING TO THE CHINESE COURTS IN THE 
SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 


HAT was formerly known as the Shanghai “Mixed 
Court” for the adjudication of suits between fore:gners 

and Chinese as well as between the Chinese themselves within 
the Shanghai International Settlement was, until recently, of- 
ficially designated as the Shanghai “Provisional Court.” The 
agreement effecting this change was concluded in 1926 be- 
tween the Kiangsu Provincial Government and the Shanghai 
Consular Body and subsequently confirmed by the Peking 
Government and the Governments of the interested Powers. 
For the last twenty years the foreign element predominated 
and, although the presiding judge was a national of and ap- 
pointed by the Chinese Government, the greater say in all mat- 
ters, nevertheless, rested with either the foreign municipality 
of the Shanghai International Settlement or the foreign as- 
sessors—i.e., consular deputies—appointed by the interested 
Powers to sit with the Chinese judges. The line of demarca- 
tion between the competence of the foreign assessors was not 
clearly drawn, and conflicts often occurred between the Chinese 
judges and the foreign assessors or foreign officials—e.g., Re- 
gistrar of the Court—appointed to the Court by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council. It being necessary to denounce the afore- 
mentioned agreement six months before its due date of ex- 
piration, the National Government notified the Powers con- 
cerned on May 8, 1929, of its desire to overhaul the said agree- 
ment and replace it with one which would make the court a 
Chinese institution, in character as well as in name. The 
Powers concurred on August 2, 1929, and after twenty-eight 
conferences in Nanking between the delegates of China and 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, Norway 
and Brazil, extending between December 1, 1929, and January 
21, 1930, an agreement for the reorganization of the said 
court was signed on February 17, 1930, by the same delegates. 
The Agreement consists of ten articles and two exchanges 

of notes. It stipulates that the Chinese Government shall, in 
place of the former Provisional Court, establish in the Shang- 
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hai International Settlement a District Court (7: Fang Fa 
Yuan) and a Branch High Court (Kao Teng Fa Yuan Fen 
Yuan), the judgments, decisions and rulings of which are 
subject to appeal to the Supreme Court of China; the practice 
of having consular deputies to watch the court proceedings 
shall be discontinued; the Court shall have a certain number 
of procurators; all judicial processes shall be valid only after 
they have been signed by a judge of the Court; the House of 
Detention and the Women’s prison now functioning in the 
International Settlement shall be transferred to the control 
of the Chinese authorities; the prison in the International 
Settlement shall be operated in conformity with Chinese 
prison regulations; foreign lawyers can only be admitted to 
practise in the Courts in cases where a foreigner is a party, 
while all foreign lawyers shall apply for lawyer’s certificates 
from the Ministry of Justice. It also provides that four 
permanent representatives shall be appointed—-two by the 
Chinese Government and two by the Governments of the other 
signatory Powers—who shall together seek to reconcile such 
difference of opinion regarding the interpretation of the 
Agreement as may be referred to them by the President of 
the Branch High Court or the authorities of the Powers con- 
cerned, but these representatives shall not interfere with the 
proceedings of the court. 

The accompanying exchange of notes provides for official 
Chinese confirmation of the following points: 


1. The territorial jurisdiction of the new Courts shall be 
the same as that of the former Provisional Court. 

2. The present practice regarding the respective jurisdic- 
tions of the Chinese Court now functioning in the Interna- 
tional Settlement and the Court existing in the French Con- 
cession shall be followed. 

3. The Muncipal Council of the International Settlement 
shall have the right to recommend officers to the Courts. 

4. The establishment of the new Courts shall have no effect 
upon the validity of the decisions of the former Provisional 
Court. 

5. The present Agreement shall not affect the future 
negotiations regarding the status of extra-Settlement roads. 

6. The sum of $60,000 deposited by the former Provisional 
Court shall be maintained to the credit of the new Courts. 
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7. A storage room for articles confiscated by the Courts 
shall be established. 

8. All cases pending in the former Provisional Court shall 
be dealt with by the new Courts in accordance with the proce- 
dure in force in the latter courts. 

The foregoing Agreement came into effect on April 1, 
1930, and, like its predecessor, is to be in force for three years. 


RENDITION OF FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 


HAVING attained tariff autonomy and initiated the formal 

steps for the assumption of jurisdictional autonomy, the 
National Government proceeded with the negotiation of the 
rendition of foreign Concessions in the principal treaty ports. 
Extrality and Concessions as well as Settlements’ go hand in 
hand, and the disappearance of the raison d’etre for the former 
argues equally for the elimination of the latter. 


1. Belgium Concession in Tientsin 


It may be recalled that the Sino-Belgian Treaty of Nov- 
ember 2, 1865, was declared terminated by the Peking Gov- 
ernment as from October 27, 1926,” that the Belgian Govern- 
ment appealed to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for redress against China’s notification and then withdrew 
its appeal,® and that formal negotiations were started by the 
two governments for the conclusion of a new treaty early in 
1928. At the first plenary session of the said negotiations the 
Belgian Government offered to retrocede that portion of terri- 
tory known as the Belgian Concession in Tientsin, which had 
been leased to it by the convention of February 6, 1902. Com- 
missioners were appointed by both sides to arrange for the 
necessary details, when the negotiations were interrupted by 
the victorious advance of the Nationalist troops. After the 
ratification of the Sino-Belgian treaty of November 22, 1928, 
the negotiations were recommenced in the summer of 1929. 
As a result, an agreement was signed at Tientsin on August 
31, 1929, by Baron Guillaume, Counsellor of the Belgian 
Legation, on behalf of the Belgian Government, and Dr. P. 


*The difference between Concessions and Settlements is that, although they are 
both areas reserved for foreign residence and trade, the former refers to such as are 
leased to the foreign governments concerned, while the latter refers to those granted 
to the use of foreigners in general. 

?Cf. The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, January, 1927, (Vol. XI, 
No. 1), Public Documents Supplement, pp. 1-41. 

*Ibid. April 1928 (Vol. XII, No. 2), Public Documents Supplement, pp. 23-33. 
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Ling' as well as three other delegates on behalf of the Chinese 
Government. 

The agreement consists of eight articles and four annexes. 
It provides that on the day of the coming into force of the 
Agreement,* the administration of the Belgian Concession 
shall be restored to China and the Provisional Belgian Munic- 
ipal Council shall at the same time cease to exist, while all 
public properties in the Concession, such as wharves, piers, 
roads, railways, as well as machines, implements, furniture, 
police equipment and bank deposits of the Belgian Munic- 
ipality, shall be handed over to the National Government. 
The declaration embodied in Annex 4 stipulates that the debts 
of the Municipality amounting to Tientsin Taels 93,826.48 
shall be reimbursed by the National Government within 
six months from the day of the coming into force of the 
Agreement. 


2. British Concession in Chinkiang 


Under an agreement signed on February 23, 1861, as well 
as the additional agreement of April 3rd of the same year, a 
portion of territory in Chinkiang (situated one and a half hour’s 
ride by express train from Nanking) was leased in perpetuity 
to the British Government. The stormy events in Central 
China early in January, 1927, having inspired the rendition of 
the British Concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang in the fol- 
lowing month,’ the British Government offered in the summer 
of 1929 to return also its concession in Chinkiang. After due 
negotiations the agreement partook of the form of eight notes 
exchanged between Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir Miles W. Lampson, H.B.M. Minister (Act- 
ing Counsellor A. F. Aveling signing on his behalf) under 
date of October 31, 1929. Fifteen days later, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Kiangsu Provincial Government, Dr. C. T. Wang 
took formal possession and control of:the said area on behalf 
of the National Government: the British Municipal Adminis- 


‘ At present Minister Plenipotentiary to Cuba. 

* The Agreement, although ratified by the National Government, is still under con- 
sideration by the Belgian Parliament (March, 1930). 

*See the Agreement relative to the British Concession at Hankow and Kiukiang 
and the accompanying exchange of notes of Feb. 19, 1927, in the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, April 1927 (Vol. XI, No. 2), Public Documents Supplement, 
pp. 115-131. 
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tration thereof was dissolved and the British municipal reg- 
ulations were repealed. 

The notes provide for the exchange of documents of title 
to the lots of land in the British Concession issued by the 
British Government for Chinese deeds of perpetual lease, a 
registration fee of one silver dollar per mou being charged; 
the cancellation of the agreement of lease of February 23rd, 
1861, and the additional agreement of April 3rd of the same 
year; the imposition of an annual tax on the holders of leased 
lands not higher than its present rate; the permission to the 
British firms to enjoy the right of conveying goods, mer- 
chandise and materials across the Bund from godowns to 
ships; and the sum of $68,000 to be placed by the National 
Government at the disposal of a joint commission to cover the 
claims for losses sustained by British subjects at Chinkiang 
in 1927. 


3. Wethaiwei 


In addition, it may also be mentioned that the negotiations 
for the rendition of the naval port of Weihaiwei, which was 
leased to Great Britain by the convention of July 1, 1898, 
have reached completion. At the Washington Conference, it 
may be recalled, the British Government offered to retrocede 
it to the Chinese Government as soon as the latter had reached 
an agreement with Japan for the rehabilitation of Shantung 
Province. Negotiations with that object in view were initiated 
in 1926-7 and would have been concluded but for the change 
of government in Peking. By the end of February 1930, a 
draft agreement was initialled by Dr. C. T. Wang and Sir 
Miles Lampson.’ As soon as it is approved by the respective 
governments, the two delegates will be authorized to proceed 
to its formal signature.* 


CONCLUSION OF TREATIES OF EQUALITY AND RECIPROCITY 


MELIORATION of China’s international status con- 
notes not only the abolition of unequal treaties but also 
the conclusion of new treaties of equality and reciprocity with 
both the early arrivals and newcomers. Treaty-making being 
the order of the day, three such new treaties were concluded 


*Cf. The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, January 1930 (Vol. XIV, 
No. 1), Public Documents Supplement. 

*Cf. The China Weekly Review, May 10, 1930, for text.—Ed. 

* This took place on April 18, 1930.—Ed. 
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within the space of five months—all on a basis of absolute 
equality and reciprocity. 

For the last five years intermittent negotiations had been 
carried on between the Governments of Warsaw and Peking 
along this direction. Owing to the Chinese Government’s 
refusal to accede to the Polish demand for extraterritoriality, 
the negotiations were broken off. Subsequently they were re- 
newed and a draft agreement was initialled early in 1928, just 
before the disappearance of the Peking Government. Upon 
the completion of the “tariff autonomy” treaties, the National 
Government replied to the Polish overtures and declared 
its readiness to commence negotiations. The draft treaty 
initialled in Peking was taken as a convenient basis, but the 
negotiators were given an entirely free hand. Finally on 
September 18, 1929, a Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navi- 
gation was signed at Nanking by Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Barthel de Weydenthal, the 
Polish Delegate Plenipotentiary. 

The Treaty consists of twenty-two articles, three declara- 
tions and two exchanges of notes. Apart from the usual ex- 
change of diplomatic and consular officers, the treaty provides 
that (1) the nationals of either contracting party engaged in 
lawful occupations shall enjoy the complete protection of the 
laws and regulations of the country where they reside and the 
latter shall also guarantee the personal security and inviolabil- 
ity of private property of such nationals; (2) in civil and 
criminal cases the nationals of the contracting parties shall be 
amenable to the laws of the country where they reside and be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the local courts; (3) the cus- 
toms tariff and related matters shall be exclusively regulated 
by the internal legislation of each nation; (4) each country 
shall reserve the right of coasting trade and inland navigation 
for its own nationals; (5) warships and commercial vessels 
transporting troops or war materials of one contracting party 
shall not enter the territorial waters of the other except with 
special authorization; and (6) the treaty is to be in force for 
three years. In the accompanying exchange of notes, both 
Governments agree to accord full protection to the religious 
and educational institutions of each other’s nationals in their 
respective countries.’ 


* This treaty is still unratified by the Polish Parliament (March 1930). 
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The splendid lead of Poland was followed and, on 
September 30, 1929, a Treaty of Amity between China and 
Greece was concluded at Paris on September 30, 1929, be- 
tween Messrs. Kao Lu and M. Politis, the Chinese and Greek 
Ministers respectively in Paris. Comprising eight articles 
and two exchanges of notes, it provides for not only mutual 
appointment of diplomatic and consular officials but also 
liberty of residence of the nationals of one party in the country 
of the other. Such nationals shall comply with the laws of 
the country where they reside and be under the jurisdiction 
of local courts. All questions relative to customs matters shall 
be exclusively regulated by the internal legislation of each 
nation. As to matters not provided in the present treaty, the 
principles of equality and mutual respect for territorial sov- 
ereignty shall be applied. 

In the exchange of notes Mr. Politis expressed the hope 
of the Greek Government that a commercial Treaty would 
be soon concluded. This hope was echoed in the Chinese 
Minister’s reply. 

As in the case of Poland, the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
had, off and on, made overtures to China for the conclusion of 
a treaty of friendship, but the Peking Government was un- 
yielding in the matter of extrality and nothing materialized. 
The example of Poland furnished a new inspiration, and a 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the Republic of 
China and the Czecho-Slovak Republic was concluded at 
Nanking on February 12, 1930, between Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Jaroslav Hnizdo, Dele- 
gate of the Czecho-S!ovak Republic.’ Founded more or less 
on the Sino-Polish Treaty, it comprises twenty-one articles 
but no exchange of notes. It provides that nationals of one 
Contracting Party are free to carry on lawful business in the 
territory of the other and they shall be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the country where they reside. As to the cus- 
toms tariff and all matters related thereto, it provides that 
such shall be regulated exclusively by their respective na- 
tional laws, while the articles of one country passing in transit 
through the territory of the other shall be reciprocally free 
from all transit duties. Article 15 stipulates that all inland 
and coastwise navigation of each country shall be reserved for 
the nationals of that country. 


* This treaty was ratified by the Chinese government on April 19.—Ed. 
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CONCLUSION 


CHINA'S task is only half completed. The nation will 

continue to persevere until all leased territories and con- 
cessions are retroceded, until full control of the administra- 
tion of all foreign “Settlements” is restored, until all foreign 
troops are withdrawn from Chinese soil, until the rights of 
inland waters navigation and coasting trade are reserved to 
Chinese nationals, and until China is complete master of her 
own household. The Powers have demonstrated their friend- 
ship and the Chinese are grateful. It is sincereiy to be hoped 
that they will yet manifest greater sympathy and thus accel- 
erate the dawning of that day so ardently desired by the 
Chinese Government and people. 


Revolutions in Drama 


As SEEN IN THE CONTEMPORARY GEORGIAN THEATRE 
By S. AMAGLOBELI 


HE advent of the Soviet power in Georgia found the 
Georgian theatre, as it existed in Menshevik Georgia, in- 
adequate to meet the new demands. The Georgian theatre 
was steeped in an atmosphere of classical and nationalistic 
plays, performed in stereotyped, realistic style by weak and 
poorly qualified actors. 

In the years 1921 and 1922 the Georgian theatre in Tiflis 
literally ran dry. The well-known producer, K. A. Mardjanov 
(Kote Mardjanishvili), returning from the R.S.F.S.R., be- 
came the head of the Georgian theatre. On November 25, 
1922, he gave the theatrical public his setting of Lope de 
Vega’s “Sheep’s Spring.” This production must not be re- 
garded as one of the usual run of new productions but as 
something breaking completely with the old theatrical forms 
of the Georgian theatre, as a revolution in the art of the actor, 
raising the theatre to remarkable artistic and ideological 
heights. The public was stunned with amazement, did not 
believe its own eyes, could not recognize its own actors, its 
own theatre—to such unprecedented heights had the theatre 
climbed. 

Thus Mardjanov created the synthetic theatre of which 
he had long dreamt (his first attempt had been “The Free 
Theatre” in Moscow in 1913-14). While taking from the 
given dramatic material and adapting it to his own theatrical 
forms Mardjanov at the same time presents national songs in 
the realistic genre, such as Antonov’s “Eclipse of the Sun in 
Georgia,” and Ernstov’s “Division.” He uses, also, expression- 
ist dramas in corresponding formulations, such as “Spiegelmet”’ 
by Verfel and “Maelstrom” by Robakidze, and classical 
comedies like “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” by Moliére in 
the manner of the Moliére theatre, excelling in craftsmanship 
and exceptional originality. 

Here we have a mixture of syntheticism and eclecticism. 
Indeed, eclecticism had its rightful place in the repertoire of 
the State Drama of Tiflis, for, as the sole existing theatre of 
the capital, the theatre was obliged to satisfy the demands of 
the various classes of its audiences and to acquaint it with all 
[ 661) 
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the tendencies of the modern cultural theatre. And who was 
there to overcome this, at a time of unsurmountable difficulty, 
if not K. A. Mardjanov whose fantasy is his strong point, 
striving ever to manifest itself in most varied and original 
ways? 

But Mardjanov’s forte is not realism or “naturalism” on 
the stage. He endeavours to create a performance in which 
all the elements of theatrical art—the artistic word, music, 
dancing and decoration—are harmoniously blended and com- 
bined by the principles of a certain exalted and animated 
“theatricalness,” when the performance is nota mere reflec- 
tion of life, but constitutes in itself an artistically valuable 
and independent whole, pulsating with strong emotions—as 
if he were attempting to create a musical drama, a neo-realistic, 
or even a conventional realistic theatre. But it is, neverthe- 
less, something entirely different, something quite peculiar to 
itself. The theatre, in Mardjanov’s interpretation, is an 
exalted rhythm, exceptional expressiveness, liveliness and 
joyousness. Therefore, Mardjanov has a particular propen- 
sity for comedy and operetta which makes it possible for him 
to adapt the principles of the synthetic theatre, freed from all 
traditions. 

The repertoire of the Tiflis State Dramatic Theatre, under 
the direction of Mardjanov, is quite varied. Here we have 
classical as well as modern plays. Among the classical are: 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Moliére’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ Lope de Vega’s 
“Sheep’s Spring.” Modern plays include: “The Hero” by 
Singa, “The Play of Interests’ by Khasista Benavente, 
“Spiegelmet” by Verfel, “The Man-Mass” by Toller, Kaiser’s 
“Gas.”’ And among musical comedies, “Mascotta.” 

The national repertoire may be represented by the follow- 
ing: classical—Antonov’s “Eclipse of the Sun in Georgia,” 
Ernstov’s ‘“Division;’’ modern — Robakidze’s ‘“Londa,” 
“Maelstrom,” “Lamara,” “Shanshanetzvili,” “Latavra,” “The 
Hero of Erentia,” Kakabadze’s “Earthquake in Lisbon,” 
Aslani’s ‘““The Desertress” and Vakhvakhschvili’s pantomime 
““Mtseta-Mze.” 

Each of these above-mentioned plays could serve as more 
or less rich material for independent composition, but, in the 
short space permitted us here, we can indicate only the more 
fundamental characteristics of these productions. 
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Above all, there is one amazing peculiarity: each produc- 
tion is independent, specific and original. No one production 
resembles the other either in outward form or in mise-en- 
scéne, or in general theatrical composition. The producer is 
neither confined to any definite standard nor to any one uni- 
form, firmly-defined system by which his work could be 
guided. Therefore, all these productions, including the most 
varied types of theatrical creation and almost all theatrical 
currents, preserve not only their own specific tendency, but 
exceptional creative originality. 

This fundamental tendency may be observed in any of 
Mardjanov’s productions. In his hands the play becomes bare 
material, a mere skeleton which he animates with his literary 
furbishing, remoulding the general lines of the play and indi- 
vidual roles, paying little heed to the author’s idea. But woe 
to the actor who does not command all the means of expression 
required by the synthetic theatre. The musical accompani- 
ment of the performances serves as a setting for different 
moods, by means of the development of the rhythm and the 
heightening of impression. Therefore, Mardjanov not only 
orders but indicates to the composer the gamut of sounds he 
requires. Decoration, lighting and sound effects serve to 
express a series of separate moods and display the general, 
unified current of the whole performance. All this is given 
in an atmosphere of heightened theatrical pathos and an ex- 
alted theatrical joyousness. Everything with him is subordi- 
nated to the general idea, the basic aim of the performance. 
There is not a spot, act or scene to be found in his productions 
that does not harmonize with the general composition. 

From a social and class point of view the epoch of Mardja- 
nov in the Georgian theatre (1922-26) may be regarded as 
the epoch of the creation of a Soviet theatre with “intelli- 
gentsia” leanings. Mardjanov finished once and for all with 
the national repertoire of the Georgian theatre. His first pro- 
duction, “Sheep’s Spring” was radically revolutionized by 
him not only in form but in content as well. Later on he 
produced more or less revolutionary and artistic plays and 
even made some compromises in this direction (viz., “The 
Desertress”). But the theatre had no definite class basis. 

In 1926 Mardjanov temporarily abandoned his theatrical 
work, the talented Al. Akhmeteli replacing him as the head 
of the theatre. 
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The theatre’s repertoire has made much progress. This 
was given impetus by the appearance of the first of the artistic- 
revolutionary plays, “Zagmuk,” “Steer to the Left,” “The 
Break,” etc., although the theatre never quite rid itself of the 
influence of petty-bourgeois taste, which went so far as to 
become quite dangerous, as exemplified in “The American 
Uncle,” and others like it. Such ideologically unsuitable pro- 
ductions as ‘“‘Carmencita” did not disappear very rapidly. Yet 
nominally the theatre followed the path taken by Mard- 
janov. It would not be amiss to note here the modern move- 
ment of the theatre, which, during recent seasons has produced 
revolutionary plays exclusively, most of them translated or 
revised from the Russian. 

On the whole, the theatre is forming a repertoire more 
and more suitable for worker audiences. In this direction the 
merits of the theatre are obvious. The reformation of the 
repertoire of the State Theatre has reacted favorably on other 
theatres as well. The “employee” theatregoer of ‘Tiflis finds 
in the State Theatre the same revolutionary repertoire which 
is being performed in all the Moscow theatres of a “left” 
tendency. The task which now confronts the theatre is to find 
revolutionary forms for new content, for revolutionary dra- 
matics. In this sphere the theatre has many valuable achieve- 
ments. Artistic-aesthetic decoration is gradually giving place 
to constructive decoration and “formulation.” The young 
actors are developing—they are organically suited to modern 
tendencies. The theatre is doing all in its power to create a 
“national” repertoire. The Rustaveli theatre has several very 
successful productions to its credit (‘““Zagmuk,” “The Break,” 
“Anzor,” “The Business Man,” etc.)—an interesting reper- 
toire performed by a brilliant and talented cast. This theatre 
is seeking a definite theatrical style. 

Since the year 1928 the Second State Theatre, under the 
guidance of Mardjanov, is being adapted to serve the Kutais- 
Batum region, for which purpose a group of actors from the 
Rustaveli theatre have been transferred thither. The actors 
from the Rustaveli theatre constitute the basic cadre of this 
new theatre, whose repertoire includes: “Sheep’s Spring” 
(revived), Toller’s “Hop-la, We’re Alive,” Gutzkov’s “Uriel 
Acosta,” Kirshon’s “The Rails Hum;” Georgian plays: 
“How” by Kaladze, “Right at the Heart” by Dadiani, 
“Kvarkvare Tugaberi” by Kakabadze, etc. 
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As far as its repertoire is concerned the theatre is wholly 
modern. A Tiflis newspaper writes as follows with regard to 
the play “Hop-la, We’re Alive:” “In the production of 
‘Hop-la’ the individual elements of the theatre have been 
strictly harmonized. Each movement on the stage, every detail 
has a set purpose. Unlike other producers, Mardjanov does 
not countenance inconsistency between the basic idea of the 
play, the music and the decoration, which exists in other 
theatres. Such a method compels the actors to submit to the 
general lines of the play and gives them no chance to deviate 
from the principal idea. 

“The production of ‘Hop-la’ is a combination of drama, 
cinema and radio. For us this is something new. In ‘Hop-la’ 
mirrors are used to reflect movements in the wings. This gives 
the effect of speed and diminishes the need for much ‘decora- 
tion.’ One and the same ‘screen’ under different illumination 
changes the scene entirely. Luckily, the idea of ‘decoration’ 
is gradually disappearing and has given place instead to com- 
binations of light and line. The use of cinema and radio was a 
huge success in this production” (radio was used to transmit 
the heartbeats of a sick man on an aeroplane). 

“How,” an original, revolutionary production, was re- 
viewed by the same newspaper as follows: “This play has 
been so produced as to complement and vary its basic idea. It 
has been staged with great skill. ‘The constructions are simple 
and in this way fine expressiveness of staging has been 
achieved. In the first part, the cinema has been very success- 
fully employed. The producer has introduced an exceedingly 
original method whereby he throws onto the screen not only 
landscapes but also dramatic episodes. In this way one almost 
receives the illusion of a ‘talkie.’ This bold method gives 
depth to the play and is the general character of the whole 
production.” 

It must be added that in reviewing these plays the critics 
unanimously praise the work of the actors, noting achievements 
in the sphere of acting. 

Glutzkov’s “Uriel Acosta” was also excellently produced 
in the Mardjanov theatre. By its completeness of psychology, 
convexity of its anti-religious conceptions, its limited styliza- 
tion and successful juxtaposition of tragic and comic moments, 
the tragedy of “Uriel” is revealed as one of the greatest, most 
monumental productions of the Soviet theatre. 
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K. A. Mardjanov, partisan of the theatrical revolution, as 
he is called in Russia, discovers entirely new forms for the 
revolutionary play. Being a producer of no ordinary stamp, 
he does not adapt the old forms to the new content, but invents 
entirely new, original forms for each play, each dramatic 
theme. These are purely Mardjanov’s own ideas, which it is 
impossible to class according to existing theatrical tendencies 
and formulae. 

After the sovietization of Georgia, attempts were made 
to create dramatic studios. A dramatic studio was organized 
in Tiflis under the guidance of Ak. Polava of the Moscow Art 
Theatre school. Although this studio existed for only a few 
years it has nevertheless been of great service to the contempo- 
rary Georgian theatre, whose young actors are for the most 
part graduates from this dramatic studio. 

The late Vakhtang Mchedlishvili, producer of the Mos- 

cow Art Theatre, organized a Georgian dramatic studio in 
Moscow, but his death prevented him from completing the 
work he had begun and the studio ceased to exist. A few young 
regisseurs and actors, who constitute the main body of the new 
generation of theatrical producers, have graduated from this 
studio. 
Side by side with the activity of Mardjanov, there appeared 
in the Rustaveli theatre a group of actors of the old genera- 
tion headed by the regisseurs K. Andronikashvili and A. 
Tzutzunav, who endeavored to check the progress of the 
realistic theatre. But this theatre was so far removed from 
contemporary life, both ideologically and artistically, that it 
could not long exist and soon ceased to function. 

At this time the Proletcult (proletarian-cultural) theatre 
penetrated to Tiflis, but could not find adequate casts. Spe- 
cial attention should be given here to the production of the 
play “Revolt in Guria” by the talented A. Tzutzunav, who, 
notwithstanding the rather poor material at his disposal, 
staged a very good production. But the theatre could not 
justify its existence with only one production. It therefore 
discontinued and was replaced by a workers’ theatre (Georg- 
ian sector) which has produced several more or less successful 
plays, for example, these productions by the young regisseurs: 
Abashidze, Antadze, Askhabadze, Chiureli and others. This 
theatre existed through the season of 1927-28. 

The old masters of the Georgian realistic theatre are scat- 
tered in the provincial towns. They carried on their activities 
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in all the large towns of Georgia but unfortunately received , 
such scant attention by the press and left so few traces that it 
is now impossible to gauge the character and achievements of 
their work. 

Besides the regular club performances, which are staged 
by the various amateur theatrical circles in the remotest cor- 
ners of the republic, the following theatres exist in Georgia at 
the present time: the Tiflis Rustaveli theatre, the Second 
State theatre, under the direction of Mardjanov, the Kakhetian 
Peasant theatre, the “Young Spectator Theatre,” with its inter- 
esting productions by the young Al. Takushvili. Besides these 
there are the usual seasonal troupes of qualified actors in all 
the large towns. 

Parallel with the drama, the Georgian opera is developing. 
The following Georgian operas are given in the State Theatre: 
“The Tale of Shota Rustaveli” and “Life and Joy,” by Ark- 
ishvili; Balanchivadze’s ‘Treacherous Tamara;” Dolidze’s 
“Keto and Kote” and “Lelia;” Paliashvili’s ““Abesalom and 
Fteri,” “Daisi,” “Latavra” and others. There is the promise 
of ever greater and more characteristic progress in this field. 
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LONDON AND CANBERRA 

The official opening of the wireless telephone service 
between the capitals of England and Australia early in May 
marked another conquest of space, not only for thoughts, but 
for the human voice. Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald’s 
“Hello, is that you, Scullin?’” carried from #10 Downing 
Street, London, to the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
in his office some twelve thousand miles away at Canberra. 
This official inauguration was followed by commercial calls 
to Melbourne and other centers. Yet so rapidly are our means 
of communication being speeded up that an event of this 
importance commands relatively little space in the world’s 
newspapers. 

EL CAMINO DEL PACIFICO 

A field expedition is surveying the ground for the needed 
links which when supplied will complete an automobile high- 
way following the Pacific coast line of the Americas from 
Vancouver to Santiago near the southernmost tip of the lower 
continent and thence across to Buenos Aires on the other coast. 
An article on this subject may be found in the magazine Chile 
for May, 1930. 

PAN-PACIFIC WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Plans are under way for the second Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference to be held in Honolulu for two weeks beginning 
the 9th of August, 1930. The first conference was held here in 
1928 under the international chairmanship of Jane Addams 
of Hull House. Dr. Mary E. Wooley, President of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Mass., was announced as chairman of the 
second conference but has been obliged to resign. Dr. Ethel E. 
Osborne of Australia is Program Secretary, the position filled 
by Eleanor Hinder of Australia in 1928. The program will 
be based upon progress in several study projects recommended 
at the last conference, in the fields of Education, Standards of 
Living, Diet, Industrial Hygiene, Living Wages, Social 
Service and Government around the Pacific. Large delega- 
tions are expected from Japan, New Zealand, Australia, 
China, Canada, the United States, and the Hawaii committee 
is in communication with a number of other South American 


and Pacific Island Groups. 
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PACIFIC TRADE 

Trade in the Pacific naturally occupied a prominent place 
on the program of the National Foreign Trade Convention of 
America when it met on the Pacific Coast (Los Angeles} May 
21, 22 and 23 last. “Trans-Pacific Relations,” by an official of 
a lumber company in Washington state, ‘The Film as an 
International Salesman,” by the president of the Motion 
Picture Producers of America, “Far Eastern Trade for 
America,” by a Vancouver publisher, “China’s Trade with 
the United States,” by the Chinese consul-general at San 
Francisco, and “Trading with the Dutch East Indies,” by an 
official of the Holland-American Chamber of Commerce at 
San Francisco were some of the subjects of discussion. 


HAWAII NOTES 


The census figures for the canvass just concluded show a 
population total of 369,200 for the Territory of Hawaii. This 
is a growth of 113,000 since 1920. Honolulu, the capital and 
principal city, has 137,500. 

Over 22 hundred students of all races were graduated from 
the high schools of Honolulu in June of this year, and about 
150 each from the University of Hawaii and the Territorial 
Normal School. Of this latter number it is estimated that 
about half will secure teaching positions in the autumn. The 
employment problem is a serious one for Hawaii's graduates, 
whether from middle or higher institutions. 

The University of Hawaii has received a Carnegie gift of 
$15,000, which will go to the development of its library in 
harmony with the larger plans of the institution for building 
up a Pacific center of study and research. Something of the 
extensive research program of the University was commented 
on in the June PACIFIC AFFAIRS. The President has more re- 
cently announced the intention of his Board of Trustees to 
invite outside aid toward the culmination of a still more 
ambitious program. 

The monthly report on Territorial business conditions for 
June forecast a favorable year for sugar and pineapples, the 
staple crops and* principal industries of the Islands. 

The United States government is embarked on construc- 
tion projects for the army and navy bases on the Island of 
Oahu which will amount to the expenditure of G$4,000,000, 
according to disclosures made when the army work started 
in June. The Harbor project will be undertaken next year. 
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A Filipino non-citizen of the United States has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the bar at Honolulu after success- 
fully passing examinations in June. He is a native of the 
Philippines and a graduate of the University of California. 

The celebrated Chinese actor, Mei Lan-fang, following the 
completion of a triumphal tour through the United States, 
appeared in a week’s engagement at Honolulu in late June, 
under the auspices of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 


PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE 


Filipino aspirations toward immediate independence, if 
they have survived thus long, are apparently over so far as 
the present session of the American Congress is concerned. 
The Senate Committee on territorial and insular possessions 
on June 2 reported out the Hawes-Cutting bill for provisional 
independence (independence after five years of constitutional 
government) but it was admitted that in view of the crowded 
congressional calendar action on the bill would be practically 
impossible during this session. The report was accompanied 
by a minority statement by Senator Bingham opposing even 
provisional independence as “jeopardizing the welfare of our 
Filipino wards.” The favorable majority report came in spite 
of highly adverse opinions expressed by Secretary of State 
Stimson and Secretary of War Hurley in the course of testi- 
mony before the committee during late May. 

Filipino leaders, while discouraged over the provisional 
nature of the bill as reported out of committee, and over the 
slim chance of its passage at this session, reiterate their inten- 
tion not to abandon their efforts. The Senate’s acceptance of 
the Bingham proposal for a biennial “board of visitors” to 
inspect and report on conditions in the Philippines left these 
leaders cold. 

FIJIAN AFFAIRS 


According to a report in the New Zealand Herald, the 
session of the Legislative Council of Fiji opened at Suva on 
May 13. Governor Sir Murchison Fletcher gave the figures 
for revenue and expenditure in 1929 as 678 thousand pounds 
and 642 thousand pounds respectively, with a surplus of 194 
thousand pounds. The governor reviewed plans for extensive 
road building, the inauguration of inter-island air service and 
the new subsidy for mail steamer service with Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada as vital factors in a needed economic 
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development for Fiji. In speaking of the problem of Indian 
vocational education in the Islands the governor noted that 
5.63 per cent of the Indian population of Fiji were students 
as against 3.47 per cent in India. The Indians are in Fiji 
chiefly as laborers in the sugar industry. 


INDIA AND THE ORIENT 


The increasing disorders and revolutionary manifestations 
both passive and active which have appeared in India before 
and especially since the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi on May 5 
last are being followed with intense interest in China, Japan, 
the Philippines and other communities in the Orient and 
south Pacific. Events there are looked on as being the most 
tremendous yet set in motion in Asia, and the most significant 
for the future relations of white and brown races, of dominant 
and dependent peoples. Certainly the struggle is being watched 
also with keen concern by all colony-administering nations of 
the world, particularly by those whose colonies or dependen- 
cies or protectorates are in or adjacent to the Pacific. Yet the 
suspense and interest is still more keen and more vital in the 
Orient itself. As typical of the comments being made every- 
where in that part of the world are these excerpts from a 
Chinese editorial in the Critic, published at Shanghai: “If 
India fails this time, it will be because of her own structural 
weakness and lack of determination, not because the English 
can do anything .... India must have her freedom, and there 
are no reasons. It would be foolish to ask for reasons... . 
It will be on the principle of national self-determination and 
through this feeling of awakened national pride that changes 
will be made in the future map of Asia.” 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


Following a petition circulated by 65 foreign ratepayers of 
the Shanghai International Settlement asking for a special 
meeting of the Ratepayers Association, such a special meeting 
was convened on May 2 with the unusual result that the needed 
quorum, very large and seldom obtainable for special meet- 
ings, was present. The purpose of this meeting was to rectify 
the mistake made at the meeting of April 16, when the pro- 
posal for the addition of two more Chinese members of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, making 5 in all out of a total of 
14, was rejected, rousing overwhelming condemnation amongst 
foreigners and Chinese alike throughout the nation. 
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The Peking and Tientsin Times, British-owned daily, said 
editorially: “It appears to be generally recognized through- 
out Shanghai that the decision at the Annual Meeting was a 
gross blunder, and all the more responsible elements are 
anxious to rectify it without unnecessary delay.” The Japanese 
residents particularly, it was said, turned out en masse to sup- 
port the Chinese measure. The North China Daily News, 
Shanghai British journal, comments, as of most importance, 
on the fact that the special meeting “proved that the commu- 
nity are not afraid of being taxed with inconsistency ... . the 
ratepayers meant to demonstrate that the vote of April 16 
was .not the considered opinion of the foreign residents of 
Shanghai.” 

The resolution was passed on May 2 by an overwhelming 
majority in a gathering of 16 hundred people, after many 
speeches severely criticizing the action of the 250 voters who 
defeated it two weeks earlier, and especially the chief spokes- 
man for defeat, Mr. MacDonald. Commenting on these 
speeches the China Critic, Chinese-owned Shanghai weekly, 
said: “. .. we even felt some compassion for poor MacDon- 
ald,” but adds words of congratulation to those denouncing 
him “for proving to us that British charlatans who trade on 
people’s passions and prejudices are rather coldly received by 
people of their own kin.” 


CHINESE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The Second National Education Conference at Nanking 
faced the knotty problem of the Chinese written language as 
a deterrent to literacy, in its consideration of a twenty-year 
program for a new educational system in China. Proposals for 
a phonetic alphabet to take the place of the ideographic char- 
acters now in use are not new, but they are perhaps being 
examined with greater seriousness than ever before. Diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of such a course are many. 

From the practical point of view, the monosyllabic nature 
of the language is one of the chief difficulties. In spoken 
Chinese identically the same monosyllabic sound must serve 
for numerous meanings, made clear only by context or by 
phrases descriptive of the use of the article in question. In the 
written language the intended ideograph is unmistakably 
different from any other similar sound of different meaning. 
How to substitute a phonetic symbol for these multiple mean- 
ings is a problem as yet unsolved. 
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The ancient written language, which has transcended 
differences in speech and achieved the cultural unity of the 
nation for centuries has necessarily taken strong root in the 
minds and affections of the people. To dislodge it will be a 
task next to impossible. Especially is this true since the cultural 
heritage of the nation is locked in the storehouses of its ancient 
literature. Yet many modern students of the problem feel that 
something must be done to lighten the burden of the youth of 
China in its striving for an education. 

The promoters of the mass-education movement believe 
that by the selection of eight or nine thousand foundation 
characters the burden is rendered comparatively light, and 
their highly successful work has been based upon this prin- 
ciple, adhering to the old character system. Others believe 
that a phonetic systein side by side with the old characters may 
be the solution. 


BRITISH BOXER INDEMNITY 

The agreement initialled by C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister 
for China, and Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister, provides 
for the return of approximately $53,600,000, being the British 
portion of the Boxer indemnity. It is understood that one-third 
of this sum will be administered for cultural purposes, and the 
remainder for engineering projects such as railway construc- 
tion, river dredging, etc. 


I. L. O. IN CHINA 


A Correspondents Office is being opened in China by the 
International Labour Organization, to be under the charge of 
C. S. Chan, member of the Geneva staff. It is expected that 
besides bringing the I. L. O. into closer touch with the Chinese 
government, this office will serve as a base of information 
supply for European students of Oriental industrial problems. 


RENDITION TERMS FOR WEIHAIWEI 


Briefly, according to the International Relations section of 
the China Critic, the main points of the agreement for the 
rendition of Weihaiwei are as follows: 

1. Complete relinquishment of administrative control of 
Weihaiwei and Liukungtao by the British to China; 

2. Return of all properties erected in Weihaiwei, without 
compensation of any kind; such properties are: Power plant, 
telephone, police uniforms and equipment, lighthouse and 
buoys, etc. ; 
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3. Private properties belonging to British individuals are 
to be kept by them. However, should China desire to make 
Weihaiwei a naval harbor, then China can negotiate with the 
British authorities for the return of such properties at a 
reasonable price; 

4. All future litigations are to be settled by Chinese courts. 

5. Part of the houses on Liukungtao are to be leased to the 
British navy as a summer resort for a period of ten years; 
however, if China should desire to make the place a harbor 
within that period, China can take back such leases at any 
time without compensation of any kind. 


CHINESE DUAL NATIONALITY 
The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs has made a ruling 
to the effect that persons claiming dual nationality and resid- 
ing in China shall be dealt with as ordinary Chinese citizens 
unless they have taken proper steps to denationalize them- 
selves in accordance with the recently promulgated Nationality 
Law. 
COMMUNICATION IN CHINA 
The people of Canton and of Changsha in the hitherto 
widely separated provinces of Kwantung and Hunan, are 
celebrating the completion of a motor highway and the open- 
ing of motor bus service between their cities. The new section 
of the highway traverses 345 / through precarious mountain 
passes and over long-span bridges, and connects with bus lines 
previously in service between Canton and the Hunan border. 
Thus the chief cities of these two provinces, about 350 miles 
apart, are now joined by rapid passenger transit for the first 
time. (A /: is approximately one-third of a mile). 


THE SINO-RUSSIAN CONFERENCE 


In the May issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS a press dispatch from 
Shanghai was quoted to the effect that the Chinese delegation 
to the conference on Chinese Eastern Railway affairs had 
arrived at Moscow April 22. This, was later reported an 
error, and there were several delays before the party, headed 
by Mr. Mo Teh-hui, President of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, actually left Harbin on May 1. Previous to this date 
preliminary negotiations were reported to have taken place 
at Harbin. 

The Chinese party was welcomed with many official enter- 
tainments in Moscow, and the formal ceremony of opening 
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the conference took place on May 20. The remainder of the 
month was given over to private and informal conversations 
between the heads of the two delegations, Mr. Mo and Mr. 
Karakhan. The latter is Assistant Commisar for Foreign 
Affairs, and was formerly ambassador to Peking. Cable dis- 
patches as late as June 14 report without detail the fact of the 
conference’s progress in spite of partial deadlock early in the 
proceedings due to China’s proposal to buy the road. 

This problem of the restoration of the railway to China, 
considered in the Mukden agreement of 1924, is likely to 
prove one of the major difficulties of the conference. China 
wishes to buy it back at once, making de facto the de jure 
status of ownership which she claims Russia recognized in 
1924. Russia prefers the alternative, also provided in the 
agreement of that year, of turning the road back to China 
without compensation at the end of a sixty-year period. 

Other factors which are likely to complicate the success of 
the conference are (1) the bitterness felt in China over what 
she claims are failures to live up to the preliminary agree- 
ments of the Khabarovsk protocol which was to have brought 
hostilities to a close in December 1929; (2) the displeasure of 
Russian officials over the long delay in the consummation of 
the conference and over the reported refusal of the Chinese 
government to widen the scope of the Moscow discussions 
beyond Chinese Eastern Railway questions. It was Nanking’s 
claim that her representative at Khabarovsk had exceeded his 
powers in this very direction, this being responsible for delay- 
ing by four months the stipulated finalizing conference at 
Moscow. Russia is apparently anxious to resume full diplo- 
matic relations with China, despite the raiding of her consulate 
at Harbin which brought on the troubles of last year. Nanking 
is apparently wary of such resumption in the face of the 
renewal of supposed “red” disturbances in South China and 
of Russian activities in North Manchuria, particularly the 
Barga district, which the Chinese press label “ominous.” 
Navigation rights on the Sungari river and other matters 
relating to Russia’s status in Manchuria, which China fears 
would strengthen the Soviet position in the Northeastern 
provinces at this crucial period of China’s renewed internal 
weakness, are expected to be brought up by the Russian dele- 
gation. Chinese newspapers refer to this as the danger of 
creating another Yangtze problem in the North. On the other 
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hand, it was stated before the departure of the Chinese for 
Moscow that a claim for compensation in the G$130,000,000 
loss sustained by China during the “unofficial” warfare along 
the Chinese Eastern Railway line last year would be presented 
to the Soviet Government. 

THE CHINA WAR 

With both the National forces and the Northern Coalition 
claiming overwhelming victories in the continuous if some- 
what sporadic fighting since May 10 last, there are no final 
issues to record during the month ending June 14. Chinese 
official reports do not minimize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but express confidence in the ultimate outcome. On the 
other hand, spokesmen for Yen Hsi-shan speak as confidently 
of plans for the “new government” which is to be set up “as 
soon as Chiang Kai-shek falls,’ sometime early in the summer. 

Foreign observers both in and out of China tend to be 
growingly pessimistic concerning the stability of the govern- 
ment which a few months ago they were hailing as the first 
strong force in republican China. One reviewer in America 
puts it: “Menaced by a turbulent front and an anarchistic rear, 
President Chiang will doubtless have many battles to fight 
before his claim to the presidency of United China can com- 
mand serious attention.” 

General Yen Hsi-shan, head of the northern forces, now 
has an English-language spokesman in Putnam Weale, new 
editor of the Peking Leader, which came under northern influ- 
ence when Nanking officials were driven out of Peking. In 
the course of a series of articles on ‘““The Situation in China,” 
Weale explains the present military phase of the conflict over 
the actual residence of authority as inevitable, “‘a conflict based 
on the geography of the country.” Any capital which is but 
‘an extension” of the moneyed area of Shanghai, in his estima- 
tion, is an anomaly, and wholly unable to look after the 
interests of the North. In his terms the battles beginning May 
8 on a Nanking offensive were but preliminary scraps, with 
Shantung to be the scene of the real test of strength in the 
drive toward the Yangtze. 

Reuter, Rengo and Kuomin dispatches during May indi- 
cate the spread of warfare westward toward Hankow, which 
was reported menaced May 14, and southward along the 
Lunghai railway, with national troops hastening northward 
to threatened areas along the Shantung-Anhwei-Honan bor- 
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der. Meantime renewed military activities far to the south of 
the central theatre of war, in Kuangsi, were causing nervous- 
ness in Canton and consequent worry in Nanking, while 
reported “red” uprisings and banditry in the vicinity of 
Hankow added fresh clouds to the horizon. Government 
reports claimed thousands of rebel captives, Peking reports 
claimed huge Nanking casualties, during the northern fight- 
ing. Aerial bombardments from Nanking were a feature of 
the warfare. 

Radio dispatches early in June from Chinese, Japanese 
and Associated Press and United Press sources indicated a 
graver outlook for the government. Northern offensives along 
the Hunan railways, and renewed drives toward Tsinan, mid- 
way of Shantung, along the Tientsin-Pukow railway (which 
is the main artery straight through to Nanking) were most 
ominous. As Tsinan became threatened foreign ministers 
became nervous and there were some requests for home pro- 
tection in spite of assurances from the Chinese leaders on 
both sides. 

The Tokyo cabinet voted for absolute non-interference on 
June 3, subsequently, on June 6, refusing to send thirty artil- 
lery and engineering officers to China as instructors in the 
government war college, thus breaking an earlier agreement 
entered into with Nanking before the actual warfare started. 
It was also decided not to dispatch troops to Tsinan but to 
depend on Chinese protection or on evacuation of Japanese 
residents from the city. Police officers from the Japanese base 
at Tsingtao, numbering 1,000, later went to Tsinan for protec- 
tive purposes. Foreign consular officials at Hankow decided 
to urge foreigners to leave the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan 
and Kiangsi as a precautionary measure early in June. This 
occurred after the southern rebels had occupied the important 
city of Changsha in Hunan, southwest of Nanking, with con- 
sequent menace to Hankow. 

The necessary diversion of National forces from the 
northern amphitheatre to meet this growing menace to the 
southward left many observers in doubt as to the fate of Tsi- 
nan, but as late as June 14 the government expression of 
confidence in the security of that city was borne out. 

Meantime General Chang Hsueh-liang has been appar- 
ently inactive in Manchuria, in spite of having been appointed 
Vice-Commander in Chief of the National Army, the post 
once held by the rebel, General Feng. 
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IMMIGRATION QUOTA FOR JAPAN 


Representative Albert Johnson of California, head of the 
House Immigration Committee, and known as the framer of 
the 1924 exclusion law, on May 23 made this statement: 

“Tn due time after certain immigration legislation has been 
disposed of, I expect to move for an amendment of the 1924 
immigration act that will give Japan her proportionate quota. 
This should end the feeling that exists in connection with that 
phase of the act. I am of the opinion that the House and the 
Senate will accept the amendment.” 

Thus, very quietly, so far as the general public in either 
country was aware, came the first official move toward remov- 
ing a rankling memory in the relationship of the two countries. 
In this connection there may be remembered the courageous 
statement made by Japan’s honored old man, Viscount Shi- 
busawa, life-long friend of America from Perry’s time on- 
ward, which was presented to the Kyoto Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and subsequently printed in 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS and widely commented on in the press of the 
United States; and more recently, the reference to this issue 
by former Ambassador Hanihara in Tokyo on the occasion of 
the farewell banquet to Ambassador William R. Castle, 
recently returned to the United States. Castle later commented 
on Representative Johnson’s quota proposal as “highly desir- 
able.” “Japan has behaved remarkably under the difficult 
position in which the exclusion act placed her,” he said in the 
course of a long interview in Honolulu. 

Comment in Japan was immediate and generous. Viscount 
Kaneko, Privy Councillor, spoke with deep delight in an 
interview with Rengo. An editorial in the Osaka Mainichi, 
although noting that the action came “deplorably late,” says: 
“Impatiently we have waited all this while for these glad 
tidings: we can hardly repress the joy gushing from our hearts 
upon hearing that the insulting clause in the Immigration Act 
of 1924 is about to be suppressed by the joint efforts of high- 
minded statesmen. Particularly pleased are we over the fact 
that Mr. Albert Johnson, the very author of the celebrated 
Act, is now engineering the amendment. It means a frank 
admission of the mistake, and a sincere desire to right the 
wrong.” “It was not,” they add, “for us a question of emigra- 
tion but of racial and national pride. We may be an inferior 
race; aS a nation we know we have much to learn from 
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advanced nations of the West. We are, nevertheless, making 
rapid strides in national progress and it is in recognition of 
our high aspirations that the foremost Powers of the world 
have been honouring us with the highest courtesy accorded 
nations. Cruel, therefore, was the blow we received when, 
before the eyes of the world, America, our hitherto most 
trusted friend, openly and deliberately stigmatized the Jap- 
anese as an inferior race.” The editorial concludes: “Fully 
aware of the various hindrances which the movement has yet 
to overcome, we, nevertheless, do not doubt its triumph. There 
is a solid phalanx of American public opinion behind it; what 
is more, there is the indefatigable force of justice compelling 
its speedy materialization.” 

Bearing out this belief, it is interesting to note that on 
May 24 the National Foreign Trade Council in convention at 
Los Angeles went on record asking revision of that section of 
the Immigration Act which bars Japanese. Chambers of 
Commerce in a number of important western cities have since 
supported this request, and it is understood that labor bodies 
will not fight the quota plan. 

AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 

President Hoover on June 12 named as ambassador to 
Japan the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, who was formerly gov- 
ernor general of the Philippines and more recently head of 
the Haiti Commission. The Japanese government was earlier 
consulted as to his acceptability, with satisfactory result. Mr. 
Forbes succeeds Wm. R. Castle, Jr., who was in Japan on 
temporary appointment during the period of the London 
Naval Conference. 

THE NEW CANADIAN TARIFF 

The list of tariff charges which were outlined in the budget 
speech of the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Canadian Minister of 
Finance, on May Ist, and which technically went into effect 
on May 2nd pending the passing of the Bills by the House 
of Commons, have been described as the most drastic and 
far-reaching customs revision in Canada since 1896. Out- 
standing features of the new tariff are the marked increases 
of preference extended to British goods, the imposition of 
countervailing duties on imports and on export business in the 
same commodities, and the abrogation of the New Zealand 
trade agreement as from October 12th until a new agreement 
is negotiated. A report sent to the United States Department 
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of Commerce states that “American trade aggregating be- 
tween $175 million and $225 million is affected adversely in 
most instances. Competition between imports from the British 
Empire and the United States is substantially increased, 216 
items being added to the free list under the British preferen- 
tial tariff. British Empire trade favorably affected amounts to 
about $200 million. The new tariff has been criticized by the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Canadian House as retalia- 
tion against the impending American tariff. Moreover, trade 
Statistics issued by the United States Department of Commerce 
indicate a drop in exports to Canada from $232 million in the 
first quarter of 1929 to $178 million in the same period of 
1930: In England, the news of increased British preference 
has been received with much satisfaction and editorial opinion 
has called special attention to Mr. Dunning’s statement that 
the tariff charges are an expression of the spirit in which 
Canada will approach the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
—W. L. H. 
THE LONDON NAVAL PACT 


As this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to press no one of the 
nations signatory to the three-power agreement has ratified 
the London Naval Convention, although such ratification was 
thought to be imminent in the United States Congress. 

The pact has been bitterly assailed in all three countries by 
statesmen and press of the Big Navy persuasion, and curiously 
enough in all three the burden of the diatribe is the same— 
“We have been tricked—we have bartered away our national 
security—our prestige is gone—we have made wicked con- 
cessions—the other two nations have every advantage over 
us!” The pact has been assailed likewise by liberals every- 
where who say “Parity is not reduction.” “What do you 
mean—limitation?” one American newspaper phrased it, in 
commenting on “our billion-dollar parity” which is obliging 
a government that has not for years spent more than $50,000,- 
000 annually on a navy-building program to increase that to 
125 or 150 million dollars per year in order to reach her 
theoretical parity with Britain. 

Ministries and conference delegations, on the other hand, 
are loud in praise of the Pact and of the fact that the confer- 
ence was thereby saved from complete wreckage, which in 
turn would have entailed uncurbed and recklessly disastrous 
competition in naval building. Premier MacDonald, though 
making no attempt to gloss over the failure of the hoped-for 
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five-power conference, says that “compared with Washing- 
ton or Geneva we have gone far.” Secretary of State Stimson 
calls it an “epochal achievement,” and expresses unstinted 
admiration for the Japanese who “acted generously and 
wholly in the interests of world peace.” Baron Shidehara 
“hails it with satisfaction” as a chance for economy in naval 
expenditure without loss of security. Admiral Takarabe 
“signed with delight and satisfaction.” Yet at home there 
remain the unconvinced House of Lords, one of whose num- 
ber, in debate, said he refused to “submit to dictation by the 
United States or any other country;” and the American naval 
opposition, which testifies that the “excessive concessions” to 
Japan are a menace to the Philippines; and in Japan, Admiral 
Kato, chief of the Naval Staff, who stood in the way of final 
submission to the throne and who, after repeated stormy ses- 
sions with members of the Ministery, long refused to ‘‘sell his 
country’s honor and safety.” Yet European commentators are 
saying that this Pact marks the end of British sea rule, and 
remarking that “north of Singapore, west of Hawaii, south 
of the Aleutian Islands, Japan has now established a naval 
domination which is beyond challenge.” 

Although the Pact was reported to the Japan Diet by 
Foreign Minister Shidehara just before its close the real fate 
of the agreement rests with the Privy Council, and it is not 
expected to reach that body before September. Its reception 
there is by no means assured, although the sudden resignation 
of Admiral Kato as chief of staff and his replacement by 
Admiral Taneguchi, known friend of the Naval Pact (June 
11), has removed a powerful obstacle. It is even hinted that 
unless the powerful and privileged naval barons are placated, 
it may mean the downfall of the ministry, though this contin- 
gency is regarded as less likely since Kato’s resignation. 

In the United States it was submitted to the Senate by 
President Hoover on May | with the request for early action. 
Hearings before the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee opened 
on May 5 and ended May 29, during which time Secretary 
Stimson and his experts testified in favor of the measure and 
answered questions concerning it while the admirals and 
other opponents assailed it from every angle. Seeing that the 
Senate manifested an inclination to defer action, President 
Hoover announced his determination to hold Congress in 
special session until the matter might be disposed of. Friends 
of the Pact feel certain of enough votes for ratification. 


The Japanese Press on the London 
Naval Treaty 


Translated for PacitFic AFFAIRS 
By Keicut YAMASAKI 


"THE Japanese press is unanimous in rejoicing at the con- 

clusion of the London Naval Treaty, considering it as a 
step forward in the direction of a further limitation of arma- 
ments, while it expresses its dissatisfaction over the inability 
to go still further toward the curtailment of naval expendi- 
ture. Some papers are skeptical about the agreement respect- 
ing large cruisers between the United States and Japan, and 
hope that America will not so act as to instigate naval building 
competition. 


The Tokyo Asahi says: 

“In her desire to conclude a treaty of the limitation of 
armaments, Japan is not less earnest than Great Britain or 
the United States. This was well testified to by our concilia- 
tory diplomacy since the presentation of the American draft 
on February 4th, by our attitude in the course of negotiation 
between the Japanese Ambassador Matsudaira and Mr. Reed 
in the beginningeof March and by the judgment of the Hama- 
guchi Cabinet in setting aside opposition. However, we had 
to make concessions on the ratio explained by our delegate, 
Mr. Wakatsuki, as the non-menacing defence or demanded as 
the lowest limit of national defence with regard to large 
cruisers for 1937 and 1938, and to abandon the holding of 
70,000 tons of submarines insisted on by Japan at the Geneva 
Conference and also in the beginning of the present Confer- 
ence. Therefore Japan has made a similar sacrifice to that of 
the British Labor Cabinet in accepting 15 large cruisers vis- 
a-vis 18 large cruisers for the United States. The Japanese 
are entitled to congratulate themselves on the conclusion of the 
treaty. One may ask: ‘In spite of considerable efforts exer- 
cised by Japan, are not the results of the agreement too small?” 
The saving for Japan by the treaty will not be more than 
100,000,000 yen annually. In the construction of auxiliary 
ships only 30,000,000 yen is to be saved, because old ships 
should be replaced by new ones. The principal saving is 
made by the suspension of capital ship construction until 1936. 
The saving for Great Britain and the United States will not 
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perhaps amount to more than 200,000,000 yen a year. The 
principal reason why the Powers could not effect a large 
saving was their inability to curtail decisively the tonnage of 
auxiliary ships. We regret that while the United States and 
Great Britain insisted upon the parity of 52,700 tons of sub- 
marines in spite of the Japanese demand for 70,000 tons, they 
did not curtail the tonnage of other auxiliary ships in the 
same degree as submarines. We therefore associate ourselves 
with the dissatisfaction voiced by a section of the Japanese 
people. However, it should be borne in mind that the progress 
of international politics is as steady and slow as that of inter- 
national morality. It is especially so in the case of limitation 
of armaments. What leaders in each nation should do is, in 
realizing the incompleteness of the London Naval Treaty, to 
strive to clear international misunderstanding and to promote 
peace sentiments. We desire to make it clear that we welcome 
the new naval treaty as the best possible agreement under the 
present circumstances, and we earnestly hope that the world 
will awake to the necessity of disarmament.” 

The Tokyo Nichi-nichi asserts: 

“The conclusion of the naval treaty is a great historical 
event. Although there are some arrangements in the treaty 
which are not satisfactory from the viewpoints of different 
nations and of the ideal peace, we have to rejoice at the realiza- 
tion of human efforts to bring about steadily a better world. 
When we consider that the Geneva Conference which was 
convened three years ago with the same object as the present 
one ended in failure, we have to realize that we are making a 
slow but steady progress toward the goal. The failure in 
Geneva brought about the success in London. Who can say 
that we shall not be able to accomplish in future what we 
cannot today? While we do not hesitate to speak highly of the 
London Conference, Great Britain and the United States 
cannot be proud of its results, considering that the Anti-War 
Pact, of which they were sponsors, is its starting point. How- 
ever, that the Powers have been able to agree on the limita- 
tion of their respective armaments is a memorable fact, because 
dreadful competition in naval construction has been suspended. 
This suspension is a step toward a greater restriction of arma- 
ments. We regret that France and Italy did not take part in 
the undertaking, which fact leaves some uncertainty as to the 
future relations between the other three naval Powers. .We 
think, however, that the time will not be very distant when 
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France and Italy will adjust themselves to the general trend of 
affairs. We consider that Japan has taken a wise step in 
making concessions in order to bring success to the Con- 
ference. Japan has shown a highly laudable example in 
bringing about an international agreement. No wonder the 
British and American public opinion applauded the Japanese 
exemplary action.” 

The Jiji argues: 

“Although it is regrettable that France and Italy could not 
agree on the tonnage of their auxiliary ships, we are pleased 
to see the agreement between Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States, as the Japanese navy has to adjust itself to the 
strength of the American navy. The agreement in the London 
Treaty which will have the most important effect financially 
is the postponement of the replacement construction of capital 
ships. However, the principal motive for opening the Confer- 
ence was to effect an agreement on auxiliary ships, and we are 
satisfied to see its consummation. There are several points in 
the Treaty which give us cause for dissatisfaction. The United 
States secured eighteen large cruisers as a treaty right, but 
they will construct only fifteen before 1936, and if the United 
States holds eighteen ships after 1936, the ratio will become 
about 60 per cent, so that new Japanese construction may be 
undertaken to raise the ratio to 70 per cent, thus aggravating 
naval expenditure. We should regret if the United States, 
which plays a leading role in naval limitation, should take 
steps contradictory to the spirit of armament limitation. We 
demand the serious consideration of the Government and the 
people of the United States. Considering that the London 
Treaty is a political solution which should be elastic in its 
application, we shall watch how statesmen of different Powers 
will put into effect the provisions of the Treaty.” 

The Hochi remarks: 

“The conclusion of the London Treaty is a memorable 
event since the making of the Anti-War Pact. However, when 
we examine the contents of the Treaty we doubt that it would 
satisfy earnest peace advocates who have neither prejudice 
nor predilection. We lament that the London Conference 
could not fix the holding of large cruisers by France or Italy, 
affecting unfavorably the results of the Conference. We can 
say that, unlike the Kellogg-Briand Pact with varied reserva- 
tions and other kindred conventions, the London Conference 
has substantially contributed to the promotion of world peace.” 
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The Japan Advertiser states: 

“Unfortunately, the Treaty of London has been weakened 
by the insertion of a safeguard clause, necessitated by the 
abstention of France and Italy from any limitation agreement 
with regard to auxiliary craft. By this clause, the fate of the 
Treaty is very much at the mercy of both France and Italy, 
as much so as the entire proceedings at London have been, 
although the pact is now an accomplished fact. It can readily 
be understood that Great Britain did not want to bind herself 
to a program of naval limitation while two powerful Euro- 
pean nations retained the right to build without limit in any 
category of auxiliaries. The safeguard clause was therefore 
inserted to satisfy Great Britain in case she should deem her- 
self menaced by any large construction program on the part 
of any continental power. The United States and Japan 
accepted the safeguard clause in order to assure British par- 
ticipation in the pact and with the hope that the limitation 
agreement will be adhered to, and that it will not become 
necessary to build beyond the treaty limits during the brief 
life of the pact.” 

The Japan Times observes: 

‘Whether the arms conference which culminated in the 
London Navy Treaty of 1930 was a success depends, of course, 
upon the viewpoint taken. But rather than to regard it as a 
matter of success or failure, the conference and the treaty are 
no better and no worse than the state of the world at the 
present time; indeed it is conceivable that a treaty sweeping 
all the navies of the world off the face of the earth might be 
less beneficial in its effect on mankind as it is today, than an 
understanding which more truly reflected the actual develop- 
ment of world morality and of political ideas. The London 
Conference succeeded where the aims of the nations could 
be harmonized and failed where their aims clashed. Thus the 
failures of the conference are as significant as its successes. 
France would seem to have given the conference the least 
support in view of the objections which she raised over various 
issues, but that is only because her political aims, or rather the 
means by which she is seeking to attain them, differed from 
those of the other nations. On the other hand, the three 
oceanic powers came to an understanding since their political 
aims were somewhat identical. Thus the problem before man- 
kind today is to increase the identity of world aims; and as the 
nations harmonize their political ideas and aspirations, dis- 
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armament will necessarily and eventually follow. And it might 
be noted that the most marked steps in this direction are the 
Paris Peace Pact and the League of Nations Covenant. 
Throughout the centuries, war has been regarded as a legiti- 
mate extension of political aims and thus armaments neces- 
sarily followed. And to the extent to which war as the exten- 
sion of such aims is eliminated from the thoughts of men, the 
rational basis for armaments will be weakened and world dis- 
armament will follow.” 

The Yomuurt* says: 

“Tt is an auspicious event that the London Conference has 
reached a conclusion after encountering frequent tests and 
obstacles. Apart from whether it is successful or unsuccessful, 
the universal movement for the prevention of war, which has 
been represented as a vision, has, since the Washington Con- 
ference, been making slow but steady progress. This we regard 
as a glimmer of hope for world peace and general welfare 
that should gradually develop. As an individual nation or 
State, some people, naturally enough, may not be content with 
the achievements of the Conference, but this world-wide 
movement is based on moral principles and involves the neces- 
sity of nurturing economic strength and moving step by step 
toward the destination. 

“Even though the convention is provisional, it suffices to 
save nations from exhaustion in consequence of armament 
competition and to assist them materially and morally. The 
convention may well be compared to an oasis in a desert. 
In deference to this historical and significant convention, we 
should exert all our endeavors for the extinction of armed 
quarrels as well as for the promotion of general world 
welfare.” 

The Kokumin* says: 

“The London Naval Conference, proposed with the spirit 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact as the starting point, often encoun- 
tered unpleasant tests but fortunately succeeded in framing a 
convention after laborious efforts lasting three months. The 
formal signing of a five-Power treaty on April 22 was no 
doubt an auspicious event. We cannot, however, repress a 
feeling of regret on finding that the conference could not bring 
about a satisfactory agreement on all important points. Apart 
from this, we have sufficient reason to be thankful toward the 
conference, for progress has been attained in certain aspects 


* These two are as translated in the Tokyo Transpacific. 
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of armament limitation. It is particularly noteworthy that 
Japan, Great Britain and America have effected a convention 
with gross tonnages less than those that they set forth at the 
Geneva parley of 1927. 

“Growing tendencies toward competition in 10,000-ton 
cruisers, the construction of which was not limited at the 
Washington Conference, have been stopped, thanks to the 
London Treaty, and as a consequence the three Powers will 
be able to reduce auxiliary forces by some 520,000 tons. The 
capital ship holiday has been prolonged to relieve the nations 
of undue taxes. Who will be so daring, then, as to condemn the 
agreement as useless? We must candidly recognize its moral 
influence upon all peace and arms-limitation movements. 

“Regarding the reservation of Japan on 10,000-ton cruisers, 
a question arises as to whether it will be effective. Although 
auxiliary forces may be reduced by 520,000 tons, and although 
Japan alone has to maintain the status quo, Great Britain and 
America should be free to expand their navies, and expansion 
is especially comprehensive in the case of the American navy. 
This can hardly be considered fair and reasonable. Japan is 
distinctly discriminated against. The capital ship holiday and 
capital ship age have been prolonged, but the calibre of arma- 
ments on board capital ships could not be limited. The agree- 
ment on these points is too passive and should be rectified. 

“The convention is known as a five- Power treaty but in sub- 
stance it is no more than a three-Power one. Accordingly, it is 
not forceful enough and must be reinforced at the first oppor- 
tunity, because France and Italy, who are parties to the agree- 
ment on capital ships, are independent of auxiliary limitation, 
which was the principal object of the London Conference. As 
national defense is relative, it is not improbable that the poli- 
cies of France and Italy will have an undesirable influence 
upon the Anglo-American-]apanese agreement on auxiliaries, 
and the five-Power treaty may lose its force. 

“The position of France and Italy is the greatest pending 
question and a compromise must be effected. This is indispens- 
able to thorough armament limitation. The political conven- 
tion upon which we have been insistent is, perhaps, the only 
means for a satisfactory solution. But no matter what the 
treaty may lack, the armament limitation movement has ad- 
vanced a step forward since the Washington Conference. The 
historical significance of the London Conference we recognize, 
and appreciate the labor and loyalty of all the delegates.” 
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These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


LEAVING WEIHAIWEI 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, May 7, 1930 


After occupying Weihaiwei for nearly thirty-two years, Britain has agreed 
to restore to China full sovereignty in the territory. This step, although only 
recently taken, has long been contemplated, Britain’s readiness to withdraw 
having to wait for China’s emergence from virtual anarchy before the intention 
could be given full effect. What is now to take place is significant of the new 
international status that foreign Powers have been eager to accord to China 
and the prospect that China will be able to maintain this new status. The 
assurance of China’s ability to take full advantage of the freedom betokened 
by the convention lately signed is yet far from absolute, and there is therefore 
in it all the more evidence of British desire to promote Chinese aspirations 
for national independence. The mutterings of civil strife have not died away, 
lawlessness is not overcome, financial stability is little nearer, and the adjust- 
ment of Chinese culture to the invading and invaded modern world is palpably 
incomplete. Yet, in this cession of a British foothold is a harbinger of the day 
for which Chinese nationalism has been ardently looking. With other Powers, 
possessed of similar rights to garrison a little bit of the Chinese littoral here 
and there, and to infringe—though it be with good intent and by covenant— 
Chinese territorial integrity, there will come similar conventions, should all 
go well; and the Far East will be, in reality, less distant than it has long been 
from Western civilisation and privilege. . . .In the details now given of the 
agreement contracted by the British Minister in China is evidence of the care 
with which the historical position has been reviewed. These details have their 
own interest, but what makes most appeal to minds wishful to see the national 
aspirations of China duly realised, while friendly relations are maintained all 
round, is the beginning of a change presaging China’s recovery, not of so 
much territory but of an independence accompanied by fully amicable under- 
standing with foreign Powers. This gives the convention of surrender of the 
lease a high degree of international importance. 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW JOB 
From the China Critic (Chinese), May 1, 1930 


The appointment of Putnam Weale (Lenox Simpson) as editor of the 
Peking Leader as reported by Reuter sheds an interesting light on the strange 
combination in the North that now challenges the authority of the Central 
Government. The Leader, a former American interest, was sold to a Chinese 
group, presumably to some influential Kuomintang members in Nanking, dur- 
ing the latter part of last year. Like all pro-Nanking journals in the North, 
the Leader suffered from the present military conflict. It was forcibly seized 
by the military early last month, all responsible Chinese employees being 
required to quit the premises at not many hours’ notice. Mr. E. H. Hunter, 
the former American editor, apparently with no intention to serve the north- 
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ern insurgents, later resigned his post which was reported to have been given 
to Putnam Weale, otherwise Lenox Simpson. Although the northern insur- 
gents probably cannot hire a better person than Mr. Simpson to carry on a 
campaign of vilification against Nanking in the English language, none the 
less their choice is most ill-advised even from the viewpoint of the North. Both 
Mr. Simpson’s past career in China and his political attitude justify this state- 
ment. For years he had been political advisor to the military administration in 
Peking, and only lost his job consequent upon the founding of the Nationalist 
regime. His present association with the northern insurrectionist movement is 
likely to be regarded by its enemies as an additional token of its reactionary 
character, while his usual virulence against the Kuomintang ideology—of 
which the North now claims to be a better interpreter than Nanking—may 
bring the latter more harm in its effects upon the Chinese people. These are 
factors which propaganda agents in the North who are responsible for the 
employment of Putnam Weale have overlooked, but which they will sooner or 


later realise. 
INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 
From the Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, May 14, 1930 

With his speech last night the Premier launched the debate in the Assembly 
on the economic crisis threatening the whole State. The debate opens on the 
principal measure in the series proposed by the Government, the Industrial 
Arbitration Amendment Bill. The main objects of this bill are to restore 43 
hours as the normal working week in industry, and to enable the Industrial 
Commission to take into account in making its awards the general economic 
effect of its decisions and to provide for piecework or payments by results. 
This represents, in the view of the Government, an essential reform if work- 
ing costs of all industry are to be reduced. The second bill to be brought 
forward will be the Public Service Salaries Reduction Bill; and the third the 
measure authorising a special levy, for a limited period, on all wages and 
incomes to provide a fund for the relief of unemployment distress, and to 
authorise the administration of that fund by an industrial council. Briefly, 
the Government, like all other Governments in Australia, and like all other 
employers in industry, finds itself compelled to reduce expenditure and over- 
haul production costs. The compulsion weights most heavily upon the State 
employer because so much of the State employment is not reproductive. That 
is to say, the revenue on which it must carry on is derived not from its own 
industry, but from the industry and commerce of the community; and high 
taxation on top of crippling production costs is preventing the enterprise of 
the community from increasing employment, if not actually compelling it to 
reduce hands. 

The State Treasurer has disclosed that the probable deficit this financial 
year will be about £4,000,000 and the Premier last night had no difficulty in 
showing that the Government had no resort (save wholesale retrenchment) 
but to increase working hours and temporarily to “ration” work. It is impos- 
sible to continue provision of relief doles to the unemployed without some 
return in the shape of productive labour. .. Rationing of work is now the 
recognised palliative in most industries against the effects of existing awards; 
those whose salaries are not subject to award regulation are receiving reduced 
pay. The Government bills are aimed at enabling the Government as 
employer, to seek the same relief. But further they represent an effort to 
amend the Arbitration Acts so that all industry, Government and non- 
Government alike, may be freed from restrictions which are hampering pay- 
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able production, and which, in the opinion of every economist who has studied 
them, make it impossible in a world of falling prices and mounting compe- 
tition for Australia to meet her debts and pay her way. The official unemploy- 
ment figures adduced last night by the Premier are appalling. They showed 
at the end of March last roughly 25 per cent of unionists alone in this State 
to be out of work. Many others are on part-time employment. During April 
the percentage has been definitely increased ... . 


A RUSSO-CHINESE CONFERENCE 
From the Times, London, May 10, 1930 


. . . There was some doubt about the character of the reception awaiting 
the Chinese at the other end of the Trans-Siberian railway. According to the 
latest news available Dr. Mo Teh-hui, the head of the delegation, was not 
authorized to deal with all the numerous questions which the Soviet Govern- 
ment claims should form the agenda of the coming conference. His original 
instructions, which may have been modified at the last moment, bade him 
limit the negotiations to the discussion and settlement of matters relating to 
the management and control of the Eastern Railway. The Chinese Press gave 
out in March that the Government of Nanking would not discuss the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Republic until it had obtained 
satisfactory guarantees that there would be no further Russian official inter- 
ference in the internal politics of China and no more encouragement of Chinese 
Communism. Such guarantees are clearly unobtainable, though Nanking may 
of course decide to follow a recent Western precedent and accept a soothing 
formula without any confident belief in its efficacy. Still the fact that the 
Chinese delegates have made their long journey with the knowledge of the 
Soviet Government shows that Moscow has decided to accept Dr. Mo as a 
plenipotentiary in all matters connected with the railway and the allied 
question of the navigation of the Manchurian rivers, and may leave larger 
issues to be dealt with in the future. . . . 

One of the principal points which are likely to be raised by the Chinese 
delegates is the redemption of the Eastern Railway. Its purchase is at present 
beyond the means of their Government, but Chinese publicists believe, or 
affect to believe, that in the near future it may be able to raise the very large 
sums required for this purpose. But here again the Chinese are unlikely to 
find themselves on common ground with the Russian delegates. The two 
parties regard the problem from a very different angle. The Chinese (if the 
organs of the Kuomintang describe their attitude correctly) claim that the 
value of the railway should be estimated on the basis of its present earning 
power. Soviet officials in Manchuria on the other hand maintain that the 
initial cost of the construction of the railway must figure in any valuation, 
and they would also include the advances made by the Tsarist Government to 
cover the deficits of the early years. The Soviet Government will scarcely 
carry logic to the extent of refusing to claim Sums due to its Tsarist predeces- 
sor because it has repudiated Tsarist debts, and, since it must realize that the 
steady increase of population and the extension of agriculture in Northern 
Manchuria are annually increasing the value of the railway, its estimate of 
the sale price of the undertaking is likely to be expressed in astronomical 
figures. But this may not deter the Nanking Government from raising the 
question. It can always prove that the Soviet Government agreed to this in 
principle in 1924, and unless that agreement is denounced at Moscow it will 
be able to claim that the railway is recognized as a Chinese property de jure 
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by the Russian Government and that it will some day be repurchased and 
become Chinese de facto. In this way Nanking may at least save face when 
little else can be saved. 


A WORLD-WIDE AFFAIR 
From the Ottawa Citizen, April 23, 1930 


Protectionist politicians in the United States seem in the past to have 
proceeded on the assumption that trade was purely a domestic question and 
that any suggestion that it was an international affair a gross impertinence. 
They are beginning to find out that such an assumption is not so sound as 
they thought it was. 

There is just now a business depression in the United States. It is dawn- 
ing on some of the industrialists that this depressicn is not wholly unrelated 
to conditions in other parts of the world. In the light of such obvious truth, 
what becomes of the “splendid isolatior” which some of the protectionists 
seem to prize so highly? Their economies are akin to those of the humorist 
who long ago argued that a certain group of people lived by taking in each 
other’s washing. The sooner nations learn that policies which govern trade 
are no longer a domestic issue only, the better it will be. 


COLONIAL EXCLUSION 
From the Osaka Mainichi, April 19, 1930 


We learn that the government has decided to adopt the policy of discour- 
aging the Chosenese workers from migrating to Japan proper. The problem 
of unemployment is without doubt one of the most serious issues which con- 
front our government today. Following the advent of economic depression 
the number of labourers unable to get work has rapidly increased until today 
there are roughly half a million of them. The business conditions of the 
country point to a further increase of the workless with its adverse social 
consequences. The government has been fully cognisant of the gravity of the 
situation and has tried various means of coping with the steady growth of 
unemployment. It has encouraged its various branches to start new public 
works and absorb therein as many unemployed men and women as possible. 
It has, on the other hand, conducted a campaign to induce people to emigrate 
to other countries such as the South American Republics or to settle in the 
colonies. These and many other measures have borne some fruits but failed to 
counteract the forces of increasing unemployment. The idea of discouraging the 
Chosenese from migration to the Japanese mainland has been proposed, no doubt, 
as the last experiment for the immediate relief of the stringent circumstance. 

The proposition, however, involves certain implications which may be 
considered rather important. We have ourselves experienced bitter disap- 
pointment by the persistent attempts of some other peoples to exclude our own 
emigrants. Those people may have had good reasons for refusing admission 
to our nationals; we nevertheless continued to protest against exclusion as 
unjust. Although we keep silence for the time being, we have by no means 
relinquished our hope to have the people of the United States effect an amend- 
ment to their immigration law in such a way as to place our emigrants on an 
equal basis to those from other countries. In the face of such circumstance 
it is highly questionable whether we should enforce what will amount to an 
exclusion upon the Chosenese upon whom nominally, at least, the full rights 
and privilege of Japanese citizenship are conferred. 
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It is true that the Chosenese standard of living is considerably lower than 
that of the Japanese and that they tend to underbid the Japanese workers. 
As a matter of fact they tend increasingly to monopolize unskilled labour 
where cheapness of wages is of first importance. There are nearly half a 
million of them domiciled in the mainland and they do not seem to suffer from 
any marked lack of jobs while the Japanese are being driven out of employ- 
ment. It is quite evident that the influx of Chosenese into the mainland will 
only accentuate the gravity of the labour question. Consideration of domestic 
welfare, therefore, strongly suggests the limitation of Chosenese migration, at 
least for the time being. 

From a statesmanly point of view there is much room for reflection before 
the policy of exclusion is adopted. A temporary relief of the domestic economic 
strain, necessary as it certainly is, may not be as important as the maintenance 
of friendly feeling between the Japanese and the Chosenese. One is a transient 
phenomenon while the other is a permanent question. It is true that in the 
United States the Filipinos do not enjoy equal rights and privileges with the 
Americans and that in Canada the Hindus are excluded although they are 
the subjects of the British Empire. While recognising contradiction and in- 
justice in the schemes of international relations, we must not feel that we can 
commit injustice because it is freely committed by other nations. Japan’s ideal 
in the government of Chosen has been to remove every possible barrier to 
perfect harmony between the Japanese and the Chosenese. Just as we may 
consider the peninsula as a part of Japan, so the Chosenese may regard the 
territory of Nippon as their own. From this point of view it is not proper to 
check the migration of the Chosenese from the peninsula to the main island 
any more than it is right to interfere with the migration of the residents of 
Osaka to Tokyo. If we are to stick to the ideal we should do so even if it 
involves some sacrifice. It is not possible to get the perfect confidence of a 
subject people if we change our policies at our own convenience. 


THE KEMMERER REPORT 
From the China Illustrated Review (British), Tientsin, April 5, 1930 


. . . The Kemmerer Report appears to contain little that is novel. It 
would require a magician, not a Currency Expert, to sweep aside the ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles to reforms on the lines suggested. And so we 
fear that China will remain committed to a silver currency for an indefinite 
period. One of the burning questions of the moment appears to be whether 
the position would be in any way improved by a heavy import duty on silver. 
A Shanghai contemporary has been clamouring for this step, which it asserts 
would have the unanimous approval of Chinese Bankers and Merchants. . . . 
The real remedy for the present silver crisis is the stimulation of China’s 
exports. That can only be brought about by peace and stable conditions, rea- 
sonable taxation, and economic transportation. When these conditions have 
been fulfilled, and not until then, can the change over to a gold exchange 
standard be undertaken with any prospect of success. . . . 
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COLUMBIA, OR THE FUTURE OF CANADA 
By George Godwin 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1928. 2s 6d 


ACHATES, OR THE FUTURE OF CANADA 
By W. Eric Harris 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1929. 2s 6d 


The key to the treatment of his subject by the author of 
“Columbia” is found in the blurb which adorns its cover: 
“Columbia says plainly, and for the first time openly, what 
many Canadians whisper furtively in private and deny vocif- 
erously in public: that the Dominion is swiftly undergoing a 
process of Americanization that must lead ultimately to ab- 
sorption into the United States.” This statement has been 
made a thousand times, not furtively but openly; but not by 
Canadians. Canadians no more discuss their future than do 
the people of the United States; they know where they are at 
present and whither they are going. Canada is as much a 
nation as Great Britain is and is as likely to be absorbed by 
the United States as Great Britain is likely to become a state 
of the German Republic. 

This assertion that Canada is heading for absorption by 
the United States is the stock-in-trade of itinerant Anglican 
bishops, “hot gospellers” of an obsolete conception of Empire, 
and wandering English journalists on the look-out for copy 
that they can sell to confiding English publishers or news- 
papers with a turn for sensationalism. Ordinarily these ob- 
servations are based upon a flying trip through the country 
covering perhaps as much time as six weeks; but Mr. Godwin 
has achieved the distinction of not knowing the country about 
which he writes after some seven years’ residence in it. 

Canadians listen with amusement, not wholly unmixed 
with contempt, to these jeremiads which spring from a 
singular misconception in the minds of Englishmen of a cer- 
tain type. They assume that Canada is an extension of Eng- 
land; and when, upon contact, they find it a different country 
with social customs, business methods, manners of speech ap- 
proximating to those of the United States, they rush to the 
opposite conviction that Canada is merely an extension of 
the United States, on the verge of actual political incorpora- 
tion with the American republic, and at once lift up their 
voices in lamentation and denunciation. They are infected 
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with the belief, even if it is unavowed, that there is a struggle 
going on between Great Britain and the United States for 
the hegemony of the English-speaking race; and, recognizing 
the decisively strategic position held by Canada in any such 
contest, they are filled with alarm at the discovery that in 
Canada there has not been that careful reproduction of Eng- 
lish customs and habits of thought to be found in the other 
Dominions, which were settled from the outset by emigrants 
sent out from Great Britain for that very purpose. 

There can be no understanding of Canada until it is 
realized that the initial settlement of English Canada which 
gave the country a form and character which it has never lost, 
was- American—though the immigrants came not from the 
United States but from the old pre-revolution colonies of 
Great Britain. Canada’s habits of thought, social manners, 
democratic beliefs, turns of speech approximate to those of 
the United States not from imitativeness but from derivation 
from a once common source and from the pressure of a similar 
environment. Canada derives neither from the Great Britain 
nor the United States of to-day; her characteristics are her 


own; they are expressive of a national spirit as finely textured. 


and as enduring as any to be found in the world. Canadians 
would welcome the recognition of these facts by their English 
mentors and critics, with an accompanying grateful silence 
on their part. 

In all modern, youthful, expanding democracies there are 
defects of social and financial adjustment which enable the 
critic in blinkers to-pick out isolated instances which when 
assembled together seem to give ground for such censures as 
those which Mr. Godwin so freely bestows on Canadian in- 
stitutions and conditions. Canadians will not claim that their 
country is a Paradise; but will content themselves with as- 
serting that the average of individual freedom, happiness and 
prosperity is as high in Canada as in any country in the world. 
Of this aspect of Mr. Godwin’s book it can be said that it gives 
a view of Canada which is not so much inaccurate as out of 
focus. Mr. Harris’s book, with its moderation and sanity and 
its essential accuracy, affords a very effective corrective to 
Mr. Godwin’s extravagances. —J. W. DAFOE. 
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THE COMPLETE JOURNAL OF TOWNSEND HARRIS 
With Introduction and Notes by Mario Emilio Cosenza 
Japan Society, New York, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. G$5.00 


“An oak falls noisily, crashing through the forest; the 
acorns drop with scarce a sound. To generations after, the 
acorns prove the greater blessing. Men have not yet learned 
what conquests there are in peace and in silence.” This is a 
passage from Dr. Nitobé’s pen, written almost half a century 
ago in evaluation of the quiet, unostentatious diplomatic work 
of the author of the Journal. The fear of Dr. Nitobé, how- 
ever, is gradually being relieved by the slow but surer working 
of historical research and the unfolding of history itself. The 
present volume is a definite contribution to this proper vindi- 
cation of Harris; its publication is a step towards the true 
evaluation of the man and his work. Here we have the story 
of the epoch-making contribution of Townsend Harris repro- 
duced directly from the original manuscript. It is at once the 
life story of this merchant-diplomatist and a documentary 
history of the early diplomatic relations of Japan with the 
nations of the West. It is of especial interest and value because 
the period covered in the Journal is the period of the birth of 
Modern Japan, which in turn presaged the approach of the 
Pacific Era. 

As the title indicates, the work is a complete journal of 
Townsend Harris covering the period from May 21, 1855, 
to February 27, 1858, thence with fragmentary entries to June 
9 of that year. The earlier portion of the Journal, dealing with 
his mission to Siam on his way to Japan, is published here for 
the first time. Through these pages, which form about one 
third of the entire volume, we already see the bachelor diplo- 
matist and the astute Yankee merchant moulding his diplo- 
matic tactics and learning the arts of dealing with Oriental 
potentates. The rest of the Journal, which relates to Japan, 
was previously published with omissions by the late Dr. 
Griffis. The present edition presents it in its entirety. It is 
this latter portion of the Journal which gives it permanent 
value and interest. In these pages we are brought face to face 
with the vivid picture of the indomitable Harris patiently 
building a pioneering work in isolation and solitude. The 
daily entries in his Journal, that record the negotiations with 
the officials of a government that was yet a child in the cradle 
in matters of international intercourse, is more than a docu- 
ment for historians alone; it is a lesson in the instruction of 
patience, courage, assiduity, wisdom, sincerity, and love of 
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humanity. How he triumphed in winning the first treaty of 
commerce and amity ever entered into by Japan with foreign 
nations, how he virtually laid the foundation of modern _Japan 
as far as her international relations are concerned, how he 
freed Japan from the unfortunate fate into which her neigh- 
bor, China, was compelled to fall—all these, there is none 
who can better recount than Mr. Harris himself. From the 
strictly academic point of view Mr. Harris may have had 
one eye on the historian when he prepared the Journal in its 
final form. Yet the work stands for Mr. Harris what Dr. 
Hawk’s Narrative does for Perry. 

The present publication is outwardly a reproduction of 
Harris’s Journal. However, the scholarly and abundant notes 
by Professor Cosenza, prepared from the original materials 
in the College of the City of New York, the documentary ac- 
count of the appointment of Harris to the first consul-general- 
ship to Japan as told in the Introduction, and the appended 
documents relating to Harris’s treaty negotiations and results, 
give the work the form of a complete treatise on the subject. 
It is not merely a compilation; it is a monograph in itself. 
We may expect more in the future from the pen of Professor 
Cosenza on the subject. We can hope for no more competent 
a person for the task than our editor. His long interest in the 
subject and his fortunate connection with the College founded 
by Mr. Harris, where there is the best collection of materials 
found anywhere in the world, put him in a position inac- 
cessible to others. 

As Japan came in sight, Harris wrote on August 19, 1856: 
“T shall be the first recognized agent from a civilized power 
to reside in Japan. ... I hope I may so conduct myself that I 
may have honorable mention in the histories which will be 
written on Japan and its future destiny.” We know today that 
his wish is well being fulfilled. How and why so, his Journal 
stands as a testimonial evidence to the scrutiny of the historian. 

—SEIYE] WAKUKAWA. 
AMERICA’S NAVAL CHALLENGE 


By Frederick Moore 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. G$1.50 


The book deals with the history, development and present 
status of America’s Navy with special reference to the navies 
of Great Britain and Japan. The following sentences give 
what the author aims at: “In order to combat the contentions 
of American and British naval men that security for these 
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nations lies in the extent of the armament they are given 
against each other it is necessary for the two peoples widely 
to know the facts. It is also necessary for thinking civilians 
to keep a constant watch and be ready at all times to oppose 
further naval extension.” The first two chapters trace the 
beginning of the great rivalry between the two English-speak- 
ing nations before and after the Great War. It is almost un- 
believable that during the administration of President Wilson, 
the ardent advocate of disarmament, the rivalry with Great 
Britain had its beginning. When Wilson campaigned for the 
adoption of the Peace Covenant, “The League of Nations or 
the greatest armament” was his challenge for the American 
people. 

The third and fourth chapters deal with the triangular 
relations of America, Japan and China, the gradual extension 
of American interest in the Far East, particularly in China, 
her acquisition of the Philippines and its consequences in re- 
lation to Japan. The chapter on the Washington Conference 
is brief but gives an illuminating account of that far-reaching 
and most successful conference of its kind. ‘Naval Protest 
and Warnings” and “The Failure at Geneva and its Con- 
sequences” are the subjects of the following chapters, which 
give the reader an intelligent understanding of the reasons for 
the failure. “The American Supremacy and Security,” the 
concluding chapter, describes the present material economic 
and social status of America and her position among the powers. 
Some of the statements in that chapter are arresting and well 
illustrate the position of the author. “The navies of all three 
Powers are too large. Their size is a cause of talk and thought 
of war.” “Over eighty percent of the cost of government in 
all three countries goes to payment for past wars and prepara- 
tions for others.” “The naval and military forces we keep in 
the Far East cost us more than any profit they could possibly 
bring to our people.” “We should maintain armament for 
the proper home defence of our possessions, from Alaska and 
from Maine to the Panama Canal, but not for defence across 
the Atlantic or across the Pacific. Therein lies armament 
which must appear too powerful for defence alone and must 
be taken by the other naval Powers as menacing.” 

The book is highly commendable for those who want a 
background for the more recent London Conference and a 
vista of the conferences of the kind that are coming in the 
future. —TASUKU HARADA. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
By Richard Wilhelm 
The Viking Press, New York, 1929 


This interesting book was originally written in German. 
It was translated into English by Joan Joshua with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Lionel Giles, the learned English sinologist. 
It contains 260 pages of solid reading matter, a very useful 
chronological table, and a list of authoritative reference 
books in Chinese, English, French, and German. There are 
eighteen illustrations in the text and thirty-three plates. They 
are fascinating as well as instructive. 

The scope of this book is large. It covers a period of over 
four thousand years—from China’s antiquity to the end of 
Chien Lung Period (1736-1796 A.D.). It links up with the 
main story the development of China’s political, social, re- 
ligious, economic, and educational ideas and systems. The 
aim of this book, as the author himself has pointed out, is to 
give “as clear an account as possible of the forces responsible 
for the various periods of Chinese civilization and culture, 
making the treatment of each subject more or less detailed in 
accordance with its cultural significance.” 

The chief value of this book to the student of Chinese 
history is that it contains two very enlightening chapters 
—the introductory chapter on “Sources” and the chapter on 
“Antiquity.” These two chapters occupy ninety-four pages— 
more than one-third of the whole book. The rest of the 
chapters are more or less like any other general outline 
history of China, but the interpretations of certain events and 
movements are interesting and show the insight of the author. 
One might wish that the author had treated these other 
chapters in the same detailed manner as the first two, but that 
would have been a painstaking task, a tremendous task indeed. 

The main characteristics of Dr. Wilhelm’s volume are ex- 
actness as to fact, conciseness as to expression, and comprehen- 
siveness as to material. It is not an easy-reading book like 
“The Soul of China” by the same author, but it is just as re- 


freshing, stimulating, and thought-provoking. 
—SHAO-CHANG LEE. 


ECONOMIC CONTROL 
(Australian Experiments in ‘‘Rationalization’’ and ‘‘Safeguarding’’) 


By N. Skene Smith 
P. S. King & Son, London, 1929. 15s 


This book is in two main divisions which might well form 
two separate studies, for the subject matter, the treatment and 
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style of the two sections differ so markedly. Part I and Part 
II of the book are devoted to showing the principal methods 
by which modern communities can and do restrain the work- 
ing of the “inexorable laws” of political economy. The two 
chapters of Part I concerned with the scope and meaning of 
the term “economic control,” are followed by five chapters 
analyzing methods by which the production, distribution and 
consumption of a national income may be controlled in the 
interests of the community. The five methods (which appear 
to be merely convenient classifications rather than practical 
policies) are (1) removal of ignorance and inertia, (2) re- 
moval of anti-social preferences and other obstacles, (3) con- 
trol of monopoly, (4) control over the distribution and con- 
sumption of the national income, (5) the use of tariffs and 
bounties. 

A great part of this first section is familiar to most students 
of economics. Judging by the references and illustrations the 
author is more concerned with making a classified collection 
of policies and experiments which may be brought under the 
term “economic control,” than with advancing any new con- 
tribution to economic theory or welfare legislation. The ex- 
amples of control, which range over a wide field from stand- 
ardized and simplified industrial practice to welfare legisla- 
tion, graduated taxation, conservation of resources, regulation 
of saving and investment and so on, are drawn principally 
from the countries of the British Commonwealth and from 
the United States. 

Since Australia is a country which has had less respect for 
orthodox economic theory than many others and has attempted 
to achieve a high degree of economic control in a more 
thoroughgoing fashion than most countries, the author has 
devoted the second half of his book to a description of Aus- 
tralian experiments in rationalization and safeguarding. 
Under headings such as public ownership, public control or 
partial control of industries, protection by tariffs and bounties, 
a lengthy series of well-known Australian experiments are 
described in some detail. Public ownership or control in 
Australia extends over the brown coal resources of Victoria, 
the water power of Tasmania, the irrigation schemes in most 
of the States, and the maintenance and management of rail- 
ways. In similar but not identical position is the Queensland 
sugar industry, every branch of which “is under the control 
of Federal or State Governments, working directly or in- 
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directly through representatives of the industry itself. This 
is the only sugar industry in the world “where cane sugar is 
grown and crushed on a large scale by white labor.” The 
cost of this highly protected industry amounts in effect to a 
consumer’s tax of about one penny per pound of sugar, while 
in times of world scarcity the Australian consumer obtains 
relatively cheap sugar. 

Other well-known Australian “control” methods described 
in the book include the Paterson scheme for the stabilization 
of butter prices, labor legislation such as compulsory arbitra- 
tion, minimum wage-rates, family endowment schemes, im- 
migration restriction, and the development of industries 
through the manipulation of tariff and bounty rates. The 
wide area of Australian economic activity which is thus de- 
liberately controlled will probably be surprising to every 
reader. 

The author does not attempt to appraise the benefits and 
costs of this control but does point to the present (February, 
1929) economic condition of Australia. His figures based on 
the year 1927 indicate increased production and industrial 
efficiency, increased real wages, increased trade, etc. While 
“no striking conclusions can be drawn as to the direct costs 
of control, the figures show that Australia generally has been 
making progress since the war and has. managed to maintain 
a comparatively high standard of well being. . . . Although 
the actual advantages of the methods of control cannot be 
definitely traced in the figures set out, disadvantages do not 
appear insurmountable and the existence of economic control 
is of the utmost importance to Australia.” In view of the 
recent emergency measures taken to safeguard Australian in- 
dustries it is probably truer now than when this book was 
written that the Commonwealth having once entered on such 
extensive schemes of conscious economic control “can, only at 
its own peril, tire in its efforts.” —W.L. H. 
THE RE-DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


By Waldo Frank 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1929. G$3.00 


Those who are shocked by the dinosauric growth of 
America and the encroachments of its machine culture will 
find in “The Re-Discovery of America” a satisfying con- 
demnation. To Waldo Frank the American is a neo-savage 
living in a jungle of machines, practising rituals of hypocrisy 
to the gods of a two-dimensional success in a cult of Power. 
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They will find as well an unsatisfying but nevertheless de- 
termined groping for direction significant of the constructive 
turn introspection is taking among America’s serious analysts. 

The author is exploring quite a different path from that 
taken by Professor Irving Babbitt and the new so-called 
Humanists. The failure of the latter, he points out, lies in 
their refusal of existing America and their necessarily sterile 
effort to revive the dogmas of past epochs evolved from cir- 
cumstances which now have no parallel. Their dualism he 
regards as a manifestation of the dissociation which is the 
essence of American chaos, and which must be overcome be- 
fore there can exist the consciousness of Wholeness indispens- 
able to a creative people. 

In seeking spiritual values for the present-day American 
primitive, Frank turns to his native jungle of motors and 
“isms,” accepts its chaos, and builds thereon. Old philosophies 
with their postulates of an absolute knowledge, the state as a 
fixed entity, and an immobile God are replaced by the con- 
cept of a universe of force and motion following principles 
of relativity, in which maniacal individualism with its de- 
structive will to power gives way to a new freedom realized 
through the individual’s mystic sense of unity with the Whole. 
The academic battles over science and religion and the 
machine age and traditional civilizations seem even more 
academic before Frank’s vision of an ordered world rising 
from “the debris of worlds,” resting on a foundation of ade- 
quate science and attaining Wholeness in a religious experi- 
ence which he believes must mark man’s fullest development. 
Speaking of the relation of religion to science, he says, “The 
religions have got along while the sciences on which they 
rested remained valid. But when the sciences melted into 
mud and sand, the religions melted also. ... The past failure 
of religion is, then, largely the failure of past science.” The 
vision is as yet nebulous and for the moment Waldo Frank 
seems a lonely seer “crying in the wilderness,” but the book 
is indicative of a trend of non-materialism which is beginning 
to take form, and it is inconceivable that so powerful a prophet 
should lack influential disciples. aa 
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Briefs 
By E.G. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 

Record of Events and Progress for 1929 

Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 

New York Times Company, New York, 1930. G$7.50 


Eight hundred pages of current history in the United 
States, contributed to by experts in the numerous fields of 
government, politics, economics, labor, the sciences, arts, re- 
ligion and education. The editors, Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard, and William M. Schuyler, Associate, have 
compiled these records and interpretations of the year’s 
achievements into an extremely useful and usable reference 
work. America’s diplomatic policies and relations with other 
countries, her part in international conferences and attitude 
toward such central agencies as the League of Nations, etc., 
are adequately handled. The venture is sponsored by the 
American Year Book Corporation, representing forty-six 
American learned societies. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CANADA 
By W. F. Dyde 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


A full text for the technical study of this problem, issued 
by Teachers College, Columbia. 


BRAZIL AND HER PEOPLE OF TODAY 
By Nevin O. Winter 
Page and Company, Boston, 1929. G$5.00 


A revised edition of the book published under the same 
title in 1910, the impetus for republication being, according 
to the author, President Hoover’s South American journey 
which “threw the spotlight upon that continent” as never 
before. The author believes that South America rather than 
Europe “will be the chief center of American activity in the 
immediate future,” and stresses the need for schools, colleges 
and the general reading public to help relieve the “lamentable 
ignorance” which exists in the U.S.A. concerning the southern 
republic. . 

The 398-page volume (with maps, illustrations and statis- 
tical data) is the record of a traveller who had introductions 
to the “best people,” was tremendously impressed by all that 
he saw, and is interested to improve the feeling between the 
people of North and South America, a feeling which he 
admits, on the part of the southerners, is none too friendly. 
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He describes country, geography, people and politics, with 
apparently a major interest in trade possibilities. He dis- 
cusses at some length Brazil’s immigration and colonization 
policies as they affect Europeans, but nowhere mentions the 
large-scale colonization which is already under way by Jap- 
anese in accordance with agreements between the two coun- 
tries, and which promises to become an increasingly important 
factor in the development of Brazil. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
By Hugh L. Keenleyside 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York and London, 1929. 18s 


In compiling these “aspects of the History of the Republic 
and the Dominion” the author (who has taught history at 
Clark and Brown Universities in the United States and at the 
University of British Columbia) reveals facts and attitudes 
surprising to the casual believer in Canadian-American ac- 
cord. In spite of the oft-quoted existence of three thousand 
miles of undefended common frontier and three hundred 
years of peace, the reader learns that those three hundred 
peaceful years have been peppered with “incidents,” narrowly 
averted crises, passions and jealousies. The revelation—or so 
the author expects—will come as more of a shock to Ameri- 
cans than to Canadians, for he believes that Canadians are 
more concerned with and know far more about Americans 
than can be said vice versa of Americans, to whom “Canada 
is only one of many foreign states in which they are about 
equally interested, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say, concerning which they have an equal lack of interest.” 
He hopes that by a study of past history, sensitivity and 
causes of friction, a better attitude and understanding can be 


achieved for the future. 

TRAVELS AND REFLECTIONS 

By Noel Buxton 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1929. 10s 


A pleasant and discursive book of travels, memories and 
impressions by a British M.P. The book is occupied largely 
with accounts of adventures in the Near East and Central 
Europe, although for the reader on Pacific subjects there is 
an interesting chapter on life among the nomad Kurds and 
another on mountaineering in Japan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS IN 
THE PACIFIC AREA 

By Leslie Bennett Tribolet 

Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; Oxford University Press, London, 1929. G$2.50 


Treaties and other formal international agreements and 
also “arrangements of nominally private character with syn- 
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dicates or corporations” have been examined in this study. At 
the outset the author is interested in the problem posed by the 
shift toward the Pacific as a center of civilized communication 
and the alternatives that exist for the part to be played by 
America in relation thereto. Alongside this geographical 
shift is the more gradual intangible shift in mental attitudes 
—toward instruments in international relations, for instance. 
As physical force becomes less and less a dominant factor, 
what forces will take a determining place? “What influence 
will electrically-transmitted messages have in the events which 
are to come?” The study covers South America, China, the 
Pacific as an expanse, Japan and the Philippines. 


READINGS ON AVIATION 
By Xelphin V. Dugal 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1929. G$1.50 


An untechnical account of the development and present 
state of aviation in America, designed for the popular reader 
wishing a not too intensive understanding of this most modern 
means of physical communication, and as a primer for the 
serious student of aircraft and aviation. 


THIS WORLD OF NATIONS 
By Pitman B. Potter 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$4.00 


To attempt to describe the present world of nations, their 
varying social and economic and political situations, founda- 
tions, institutions and practices, and that far-stretching fabric 
of international relations—diplomatic, cultural and commer- 
cial—into which they are knit together, is a colossal task for 
one man in the confines of one volume of 357 pages. But as 
wide and sweeping prospectuses in brief compass seem to be 
the fashion, at least in America today, this volume, which was 
written for the American public, will probably serve a useful 
popular purpose, a sort of introduction to the habit of inter- 
national thinking. The author is a professor at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

THE LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS 
By Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis 
Oxford University Press, London, 1928 

This is an economic history of the Punjab from the earliest 
known times down to 1890, by the Inspector General of 
Registration, lately Director of Land Records, for the British 
government in that area. The Punjab is of an importance, 
the author says, in the history and economics of India “out of 
all proportion to its population, its productivity, or even its 
size,” because it has long been the arena of conflict between 
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far greater political systems. The author believes that a de- 
tailed historical study of this area will help to offer a key 
to the solution of many of India’s problems today. He has 
packed an immense amount of detail into the 360 pages of 


his book. 


INDIA ON TRIAL 
By J. E. Woolacott 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London, 1929. 


A study of present conditions by a former correspondent 
of the London Times at Delhi and Simla who takes as his text 
a statement made by Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, before 
the Indian Legislative Assembly in January of last year, as 
follows: “In conditions more favourable to cool judgment, I 
suppose that most persons would admit that British India as 
we find it today is a British creation, and that it is British 
power which has during the last century held together its 
constituent parts. If this centripetal influence is immediately 
or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable to fear 
that some, at any rate, of the parts might fly asunder, and the 
dream of a strong united India, a nation among the nations 
of the world, as we may speak of the British or American 


nations, would vanish and be destroyed?” 


PAINTINGS OF TWELVE PHILIPPINE WOMEN 
By F. Amorsolo, P. Amorsolo, F. de la Rosa and I. L. Miranda 
Philippine Education Co., Inc., Manila, 1929 


An art edition, 10x14, of twelve color reproductions of 
portraits by distinguished Philippine artists. The types are 
Christian, Mohammedan and pagan, from Manila, Bisaya, 
Bikol, Kalinga, Ifugao, Mandaya and Sulu strains, and they 
offer an amazing series of contrasts from the sophisticated 
modern Manila girl on through the list to the simple nature- 
maid of the Ifugao clan in her tropical mountain home. The 
full-page reproductions (on one side of sheet only) are supple- 
mented by inserted fly-leaves carrying interesting information 
about the type in question. There is a foreword on the artistic 
sense of the Filipino people as displayed in their love of music 
and dramatics, their costumes and adornments, art handicrafts 
and exponents of the pure arts, written by the editor of the 


Philippine Magazine. 

DIE GROSSMACHTE 

Vor und Nach dem Weltkriege 

By Rudolf Kjellen, Karl Haushofer and others 
Teubner Press, Leipzig and Berlin, 1930 


A collection of twenty-two essays on the Great Powers 
before and after the World War. The editor, Karl Haushofer, 
of the University of Munich, has combined the earlier works 
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of the Swedish scholar, Rudolf Kjellen, on the Powers in the 
past and during the crisis of 1914-18, with complementary 
studies on later developments in Germany, East Asia, Italy, 
France, England, Russia and North and South America, by 
Dr. Hugo Hassinger, of the University of Freiburg, Dr. Otto 
Maull, of the University of Graz, and Dr. Erich Obst of the 
Technical College of Hannover. He has arranged the ma- 
terial in four parts: the old Great-Power system, the World 
War, the new Power system, and a general survey and outlook. 
There are eighty sketch maps and diagrams, a bibliography 
and statistical material. 


Pamphlets 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN CHINA, 73 pp.; 
Jefferson D. H. Lamb; Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
Yenching University, Peiping, March, 1930. 

The author is Professor of Sociology at Yenching University, Peiping. 
The University editorial board states that to the best of their knowledge 
this is the only comprehensive survey of social legislation in China. 

TRENDS IN JAPAN’s TRADE AND INDUsTRIES, 25 pp.; Halleck A. Butts; 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., August, 1929. 10c 

A compact survey of industries, agriculture, fisheries and livestock, 
forestry and mineral resources in Japan, with a study of industrial, 
import, and general trade conditions. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN Hawatt, SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE, 35 pp.; 
David L. Crawford ; Occasional Papers, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
April, 1930. 

“The local situation in Hawaii may be summed up about like this: 
(1) practically all agriculture is done on a corporate basis, increasing the 
economic stability of the Territory; (2) the sugar industry is in moderate- 
ly good condition, but laboring heavily under the difficulty of current low 
prices; (3) the pineapple industry is in sound condition, with apparently 
a good future; (4) the livestock industry is growing lustily and, in ad- 
dition to supplying most of the local demand, is even beginning to 
invade the export market; (5) the coffee industry is greatly discouraged 
at low prices; (6) most other agricultural industries are in poor condi- 
tion and some very low; (7) homesteading is at a low ebb, chiefly because 
of the low price of sugar, but it is noteworthy that a few homesteaders 
are making money even in sugar cane, while in pineapple production some 
have done very well; (8) Hawaiian-born youth of Oriental parentage 
are in a ferment, trying to find their place in the general scheme of 
things; (9) unemployment is not alarming but seems to be increasing, 
while immigrant labor is still being brought in; (10) land values are 
static or slightly declining, and demand is very sluggish.” 

Peace Forces or Topay, 35 pp.; M. Alice Matthews; Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., March, 
1930. 
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A stimulating reading list (books and articles) selected and compiled 
by M. Alice Matthews, Librarian of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace at Washington. In defining the title, the quotation is 
used: “Peace is not merely non-war, but a state of progressive, positive 
international cooperation for the highest human ends.”—Wickham Steed. 

Korea Must Be Free, 32 pp.; prepared by the Korean Commission to 
America and Europe; the Korean Commission, Washington, D. C., 
March, 1930. 

A brief resumé of relations between Korea and Japan from ancient 
times onward, with special attention to those events since 1904 which 
culminated in the annexation in 1910, and since. It concludes with an 
appeal to the League of Nations. 

Inp1A, 31 pp.; Sai'endranath Ghose and Edward Thompson; Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, February 15, 1930. 

Discussions by the President of the American branch of the Indian 
National Congress (lately professor of Physics at Calcutta University), 
and an Englishman, visiting Professor of English at Vassar, an ex-resident 
of long standing in India. 

A Stupy oF CRIME IN PEerPING, 29 pp.; Yen Ching-yueh; Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, Yenching University, Peiping, December, 
1929. 

The result of two years of research by an instructor in Social Work 
at Yenching University and edited by Maxwell S. Stewart of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of that institution. 

Pexinc Wacgs, 14 pp.; Sidney D. Gamble; Department of Sociology and 
Social Work, Yenching University, Peiping, December, 1929. 

This is material gathered by the author subsequent to his well-known 
book, ‘‘Peking—A Social Survey.” 

STUDENT INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS, 15 pp.; Stanford University, 
California, April, 1930. 

This is the history of an organization of Northern California stu- 
dents, “patterned after the senior Institute of Pacific Relations,’ which 
held its first annual conference in the fall of 1926 and its fourth in 
December, 1929. The booklet is largely devoted to an interesting report 
of this last conference, at which student leaders, Oriental and Anglo- 
Saxon, conducted the three sections on “Manchuria Today,” ‘Race 
Problems of the Pacific Coast,” and “Investments and Pacific Problems.” 

COMMENTS ON THE POLITICAL AND Economic STATUS OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
30 pp., David Prescott Barrows and Daniel R. Williams; issued by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 1930. 

An assertion of “American Rights and Interests in the Philippines” 
by David P. Barrows, an ex-member of the Philippine service; and an 
elaborate statement, supported by numerous legal case citations, to the 
effect that Congress has not the authority to alienate the Islands, by 
Daniel R. Williams, formerly Judge and private lawyer in Manila. 

Tue Kyoto CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS, 54 
pp., Chester H. Rowell; International Conciliation pamphlet, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New York, May, 1930. 

A comprehensive review of the Round Table topics and discussions 
at Kyoto, with a summary of origin and previous conferences. 

Tue Coo.te-Contract aT GENEVA, 21 pp., H. Cohen de Boer; the Hague, 
January, 1930. 
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Pointing out that “in circles of experts, in colonial states, voices are 
heard, now and again, in these days, denying the authority of the pro- 
nouncements of Geneva, and denouncing the danger of a far-reaching 
intervention of the I. L. O. in affairs of which only the countries con- 
cerned can judge wisely, with their colonial experience of many years.” 
A special discussion with relation to penal sanctions in Java, and refuta- 
tion of statements made in the Dutch Parliament by the president of the 
Netherlands Trade Union. 

Economic ConpiTions In 1929, 111 pp., the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, April, 1930. 

Passages selected from the reports of various National Committees 
to the International Chamber of Commerce for 1929. They are confined 
to Europe and America and are, with the exception of the last-named 
country and Great Britain, published in French and German. 

Economic STATISTICS OF JAPAN 1929, 217 pp., issued by the Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo, April, 1930. 

Annual statistical tables for Money and Banking, Public Finance, 
Foreign Trade and Transportation, Prices of Commodities, Commercial 
Affairs, Agriculture and Industries, Power, Fuel, etc., and Labor. In 
Japanese and English. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 1919-1929, 47 pp., the Inter- 
national Labour Office, League of Nations, Geneva, 1930. 

A handsomely printed and illustrated brochure, 13 x 9, covering ten 
years of the International Labour Office’s activities. 

SoLDIERS OF THE Wor LD, UNITE! 4 pp., Ernest Turnbull; offprint from 
“Stead’s Review,” Melbourne, Australia; issued by the World Disarma- 
ment Movement, 422 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 1930. 

A suggestion for the banding together of ex-servicemen in the cause 
of world disarmament. 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL REGIONS oF AUSTRALIA; by Griffith Taylor; Economic 
Geography, Worcester, Massachusetts, Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 1930. 
Installment I of a comprehensive survey of the subject by the Profes- 
sor of Geography at the University of Sydney, now on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, in the same capacity. A fold-in agricultural map 
helps to make the author’s statistics more immediately comprehensible. 
Many illustrative photographs. 
SoME OUTSTANDING AGRICULTURAL IssuES IN CHINA; by Chen Hsi-cheng ; 
China Tomorrow (Chinese), Peiping, April 25, 1930. 
A discussion of production, credit facilities, marketing and the need 
for standardization all through. 
TANGLED Wes OF Farm FINANCE, THE; by Joseph Stagg Lawrence; Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C., May, 1930. 
Some of the problems that grew out of the government’s effort to 
provide farm credit in the United States. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

AVIATION AND INTERNATIONAL Law; by Manley O. Hudson; the 4 merican 
— of International Law, Washington, D. C., Vol. 24, No. 2, April, 
1930. 

Mr. Hudson deals with the problems for international law which the 
rapid development in communication of all sorts have brought since the 
19th Century. He takes up the series of conventions on this subject and 
concludes that ‘“‘on the whole, there are few principles which can be said 
to have become established by international legislation to date.” 

Cuain Dairy, THE; by Oswald Garrison Villard; the Nation, New York, 
May 21, 1930. 

The fourth of a series of articles on ““The Press Today.” 

CHINA PREPARES FOR New Deat WitH Soviet Russia; editorial; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 3, 1930. 

“As the situation now stands in North Manchuria the Soviet is back 
in control of the C. E. R. and is pressing China for agreement on a num- 
ber of important questions which, if agreed to by China, would be certain 
to have far-reaching consequences. ... Recently the Soviet completed a 
1,000-mile railway which connects the Trans-Siberian line with the 
border of Sinkiang. There is no mistaking the Soviet purpose in Central 
Asia.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN AVIATION; by Major-General J. H. Mac- 
Brien; Agricultural and Industrial Progress in Canada, Montreal, May, 
1930. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SoviET AVIATION, THE; by P. I. Baranoff; Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, April 15, 1930. 

Press Laws WANTED; by Thomas Ming-heng Chao; the China Critic (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, May 8, 1930. 

Roap ConpiTIons IN Korea; by Hansford §. Miller and C. H. Stephan; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 19, 1930. 

Stno-RussIAN SITUATION ON THE EVE OF THE CONFERENCE, THE; edi- 
torial; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 17, 1930. 

‘TURKESTAN-SIBERIAN RAILROAD, THE; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review 

(American), Shanghai, April, 1930. 

“A railroad in Central Asia—how can it affect the rest of mankind? 
Yet there has probably been no railroad development anywhere in the 
world since the building of the Trans-Siberian Railroad which is of equal 
political and economic importance.” 


CULTURES 

Ear_y History oF Missions In SHANGHAI; by F. L. Hawks Pott; the Chi- 
nese Recorder (American), Shanghai, May, 1930. 

EVALUATION OF EarLty GENEALOGIES UsEp For PoLyNESIAN History, AN; 
by John F. G. Stokes; the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Wellington, 
March, 1930. 

RussiAN PAINTING; by Alexander Kaun; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 


May, 1930. 
ECONOMICS 
ARCHITECTURE, INTERIOR DECORATION, AND BUILDING IN SHANGHAI 
‘Twenty YEARS Aco AND Topay; by G. L. Wilson; the China Journal 
(British), Shanghai, May, 1930. 
With an instructive pictorial accompaniment. 
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BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS, THE; by F. Cyril James; the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, May, 1930. 

Cuina’s FINANCIAL STATEMENT; report by T. V. Soong; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1930. 

Cotton Trabe EFriciency In JAPAN; p. 25, Japan Advertiser Annual Re- 
view, Tokyo, 1929-1930. 

Cotron Trapgz, THE; by K. D. Stewart; the Nineteenth Century, New 
York, April, 1930, 

An attempt to analyze and understand the difficulties of the cotton 
trade of Great Britain, with the effect thereon of the trade situation in 
America and Japan. 

Currency System IN Mancuuria; by Tsao Lien-en; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1930. 

“Perhaps the second major problem next to the abolition of extra- 
territorial privileges and consular jurisdiction and the retrocession of 
concessions that at present engages the attention of the National Govern- 
ment is the reform of the dilapidated currency system, which, like extra- 
territoriality, is a Manchu survival that has no place in changing China.” 

IMPORTANT ROLE OF PROVINCIAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN PHILIPPINE 
Economic Lire, THE; by Manuel J. de la Rama; Commerce and In- 
dustry Journal, Manila, April, 1930. 

IMPRESSION OF INDUSTRIAL Russia, AN; by Peter S. H. Alexander; the 
Fortnightly Review, London, May 1, 1930. 

Japan’s Oi1r ConsumpTION DurinoG 1929; p. 37, Japan Advertiser Annual 
Review, Tokyo, 1929-1930. 

Japan’s SitK MARKET AND THE WALL STREET CraSH; p. 30, Japan Adver- 
tiser Annual Review, Tokyo, 1929-1930. 

KeEMMERER CURRENCY REFORM Project: A Summary; unsigned; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1930. 

MERCHANDISING AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Harvey V. 
Rohrer; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 19, 1930. 

Pan-Paciric Trape Possipitities; by Frederick J. Koster; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, April, 1930. 

PrintTep Worp IN SHANGHAI, THE; unsigned; the China Journal (British), 
Shanghai, May, 1930. 

A record of the printing industry in Shanghai from earlier times 
through today. 

PROSPERITY AND ForeiGN INVESTMENTS; by Max Winkler; Information 
Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, May, 1930. 

A summary of U. S. foreign investments in 1929 by the vice-president 
of two large corporations. 

S1pERIA AND Its Resources; by G. I. Konevetz; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los 
Angeles, May, 1930. 

SILver Crisis AND THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD IN CHINA; by L. T. Feng; 
in Chinese; Monthly Journal of the Bureau of Social Affairs, Shanghai, 
October, 1929. 

SovieT-JAPANESE TRADE; unsigned; Monthly Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber 
of Commerce for Western Trade, Moscow, February, 1930. 

Town AND VILLAGE IN THE Economics oF CHINA; by L. Madgar; in Rus- 
sian, World Economics and Politics, Moscow, February, 1930. 

This article covers one chapter from a research project now being 
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prepared for publication, reviewing the economics of China and covering, 
among other things, transportation of all kinds. “Certainly, these are 
only the first swallows,” says the writer, “but in the skies of China the 
airplane is already to be seen.” 

Unitep States ForeiGN TRADE IN THE First QuarTER OF 1930; by Grace 
A. Witherow, Division of Statistical Research, U. $. Department of Com- 
merce; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1930. 

WHAT THE CHINESE WANT IN ADVERTISING; by Robert H. Powers; Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C., May, 1930. 

“The Orient is offering a widening market for American goods but 
it is a market hedged in with pitfalls for the unwary advertiser. The 
peculiarities of the people’s philosophy and their sense of humor have 
proved the downfall of many a sales campaign.” 

Wuewn Ovr Business Metuops MEEeT THE Soviet; by George A. Bryant, 
Jr.; Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., May, 1930. 


LABOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE ProcRess OR Do es, Estimate of Unemployment in the 
United States; by William Green; 4 merican Federationist, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1930. 

“Either industry must solve the problem of stabilizing production or 
accept the dole system. With the present degree of interdependence in 
our industrial organization, we cannot continue to go through periods of 
unemployment. On behalf of the American Federation of Labor the 
following program for meeting the unemployment problem was sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Commerce.—William Green.” 

Forcep Lasor—The Missionary Church and Social Questions; in French; 
by Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias; Le Bulletin des Missions, Paris, February 
and March, 1930. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION ; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, April, 1930. 

LABOUR AND STUDENT UNREST IN CHINA; by C. K. Chiang; China To- 
morrow (Chinese), Peiping, April 25, 1930. 

“From all appearances, China seems to stand before another revolu- 
tionary crisis similar to the 1925-27 days. This situation is marked on the 
one hand by the tightening of political and social reaction, and on the 
other by the revival of the militant labour and student movements which 
have been suppressed for over two years.” 

Lasor Laws AND WoMEN Workers; by Alfred E. Smith; the Survey, New 
York, May 15, 1930. 

The former governor of New York State answers out of his experi- 
ence with labor legislation and enforcement, the questions “Do women 
workers need special legal protection?” and “How can such protection 
be assured ?” 

Loom Dance; by Sherwood Anderson; the New Republic, New York, April 
30, 1930. 

A vivid picture of tension in a weaving mill in the southern United 
States. 

“To every factory new machines are coming. They all throw work- 
men out of work. That is the whole point. The best brains in America 
are engaged in that. They are making more and more complex, strange 
and wonderful machines that throw people out of work. . .. What is 
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going on is the most exciting thing in modern life. Modern industry is 
a river in flood, it is a flow of refined power.” 

MAN AND THE MACHINE: THE ENGINEER’s PoInT oF View; by H. S. 
Person; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, May, 1930. 

MEN AND Macuines: A Lagor LEaper’s INTERPRETATION ; by Matthew 
Woll; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, May, 1930. 

MEN AND Macuines: A MANAGER’s INTERPRETATION ; by Henry P. Ken- 
dall; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ience, Philadelphia, May, 1930. 

MIninc Lapor IN Curna; by Boris P. Torgasheft; Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1930. 

General observations and comments on the “present incongruity” of 
official statistics, and a tentative estimate of the probable true volume of 
— labor in China, based on population percentage and efficiency of 

abor. 

New NartIona_ Factory Law, THE; translated by N. F. Allman and Lowe 
Chuan-hua; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 17, 
1930. 

Op aT Forty; by Louis Stark; American Federationist, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1930. 

A labor-news specialist for the New York Times discusses the alarm- 
ing trend of the labor market where employment of men over forty in 
the United States is becoming increasingly difficult. He discusses the con- 
sequences for the whole social system as well as for economics. 

Wuat ts A Livinc WaGE? unsigned; American Federationist, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1930. 

“We hear a great deal about the ‘American Standard of Living,’ but 
just what do we mean by it?” 

Women Workers; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
April, 1930. 

Younc Workers AND EpucaTIon; unsigned ; Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Geneva, April, 1930. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico AND Its Promise; by Hubert C. Herring; World Unity Magazine, 
New York, May, 1930. 

“There is hope in the air in Mexico. Friend and skeptic unite in 
believing that Pascual Ortiz Rubio, the new president, will have an 
orderly administration with the opportunity for peaceful and constructive 
development of the educational, economic, and governmental program.” 

Recent TENDENCIES IN MEXICAN CRIMINAL ProcepuRE; by Salvador 
Mendoza; Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
May, 1930. 

Unrrep STATES AND LATIN AMERICA, THE; by James Wilford Garner ; the 
World Tomorrow, New York, May, 1930. 

A “proposed program for a non-imperialistic policy on the part of the 
United States in South America, by the professor of Political Science at 
the University of Illinois. 
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MIGRATIONS 


MANCHURIA, PRoMIseD LAND oF AsIA; by Frederick Simpich ; the National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

The author compares this vast newly opened-up region, now invaded 
by railways and millions of settlers, with the early “boom” days of the 
American West. A comprehensive account of the territory’s mixed 
population, its agriculture and trade. 

MeExicAN IMMIGRATION; by the Editor; the Seamen’s Journal, San Fran- 
cisco, May, 1930. 

“Cheap labor advocates are massing their forces against immigration 
bill H. R. 10343. . . . The bill would place immigrants from countries 
of the Western Hemisphere under a quota law, but the fight is being 
made by large employing interests to defeat the bill because it will check 
the admission of Mexicans that total as high as 70,000 annually.” 

Notes ON MIGRATION; report; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
April 21, 1930. 

Accounts of the Quota Bill in South Africa, assisted migration to 
Australia, the new Canadian policy, proposed new restrictions in the 
United States, and colonization in Peru. 

On IMMIGRATION PROCEDURE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, May 8, 1930. 

A summary of attitudes in Australia, Java, etc., with regard to Chi- 
nese immigrants. 

PoPULATION PROBLEM OF JAPAN, THE; by Suyeo Nakano; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, May 22, 1930. 

PRoBLEMS OF MIGRATION AND SLAVE Lasor; by “Pantus” (Shanghai) ; the 
Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, May 1, 1930. 

SUPER-SELLING CANADA TO THE EMIGRANT; by E. Newton-White; the 
Canadian Forum, Toronto, May, 1930. 

An article pointing out the hardships and difficulties that farmer 
immigrants must inevitably meet, and questioning the wisdom of the 
“high-pressure salesmanship” being used “to induce the unwilling or 
indifferent Britishers to emigrate.” 


PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES; by S. R. Mendinueto; 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, April, 1930. 
MIssIONARY EDUCATIONAL WorK IN Fij1; Davuilevu Circuit Report, 1929; 
the Missionary Review, Sydney, May 5, 1930. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; by Raymond Leslie Buell; Information Service, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, April 30, 1930. 
Raymond Leslie Buell, with aid of the research staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, has prepared a comprehensive survey of the problem 
of Philippine independence, with an historical and descriptive introduc- 
tion, and sections devoted to the achievements of American rule in both 
social and economic fields, to the political problems involved in the pro- 
tectorate and self-government, and to arguments for and against inde- 
pendence. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; by the Editor ; the Seamen’s Journal; San Fran- 
cisco, May, 1930. 
Summary of an address by Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Labor, in which he concludes: “All Pacific coun- 
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tries will be self-governing in the near future. Agitation for freedom 
among the native races is manifesting itself in all countries bordering on 
the Pacific. It is the duty of our country to lead and encourage this 
fight for freedom among oppressed races.” 

ProBLEM OF DEPOPULATION IN MELANESIA AS APPLIED TO ONGTONG, 
Java, THE; by H. Ian Hogbin; the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Wellington, March, 1930. 

PROBLEM OF THE REVOLUTIONARY East, THE; by Norman Angell; Foreign 
Affairs, London, May, 1930. 

PROBLEME DE LA SECURITE Dans Nos Cotonigs, LE; by General Mangeot; 
le Monde Colonial, Paris, May, 1930. 

Wuite Man’s Law Amonc FIipino TrisesMEN;; by R. F. Barton; Asia, 
New York, June, 1930. 

An American teacher among the Ifugao tribesmen writes of primitive 
reactions to the new law. 


PACIFIC MISCELLANY 


| 
ANCIENT AND MopERN IN CHINA AND JAPAN; by Arnold J. Toynbee; the 
‘ 
| 


Contemporary Review, London, Apri!, 1930. 

The intensely interesting recorded reactions of a student of the Far 
East who visits the Orient for the first time. Professor Toynbee attended 
the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations as a member 
of the British group. His comparisons of Chinese and Japanese traits as 
revealed in many instances are certainly not hackneyed. 

BriTAIN IN INDIA; by Mahatma Gandhi; the Living Age, New York, May 
1, 1930. 

A reprint from “Young India,” Gandhi's Swarajist weekly, of the 
Mahatma’s complete letter to Viceroy Irwin of India (entitled “British 
Rule—A Curse’’), the official reply, and Gandhi’s final comment thereon 
before the salt ceremony was launched. 

BuFFALo CAMP IN THE NoRTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA, A; by R. 
Cardwell; Inter-Ocean, Batavia, May, 1930. 

Beautifully illustrated by photographs. 

Can We Content Inp1A? by T. Earle Welby; the Fortnightly Review, 
London, May 1, 1930. 

CHINESE BoURGEOISIE AND THE KUOMINTANG, THE; by G. Voytinsky; 
World Economics and Politics, Moscow, August-September, 1929. 

This article contains the following divisions: The evolution of the 
Kuomintang party into a Chinese bourgeois party which is struggling for 
dictatorship under the guidance of imperialism, mostly that of the United 
States of America; New United States policy in China; “constructive” 
program of the Chinese bourgeoisie; the Kuomintang and agrarian re- 
form; the Kuomintang and the labor class; the Kuomintang and the 
petty bourgeoisie. 

CoMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF THE RATEPAYERS MEETING, THE; unsigned; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 10, 1930. 
| An interpretation of the now famous meeting in the Shanghai Inter- 
| national Settlement which refused an increase in Chinese members for 
the Municipal Council and later overwhelmingly repudiated that refusal. 
Dietomatic RELATIONS WITHIN THE Empire; unsigned; Journal of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, March, 1930. 
The record of an informal discussion held amongst members of the 
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several British Empire groups in attendance at the Kyoto conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The chairman of the meeting was 
Viscount Hailsham, leader of the British conference group. 

ForEIGN Pouicy; by Quincy Wright; the American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, May, 1930. 

“Changes in foreign policy should be measured by study of changes in 
public opinion on national interests and changes in external conditions 
affecting those interests, but some indications are furnished by exami- 
nation of the official American acts or declarations with respect to inter- 
national relations. President Hoover has instituted a more active policy 
looking toward implementing the Kellogg Pact by international codpera- 
tion. The traditional policies of treating immigration and the tariff as 
domestic questions, of policing the Caribbean, of assisting China to 
autonomy, of avoiding European commitments which might imply a duty 
to use force, and of promoting arbitration and disarmament have con- 
tinued with an increasing tendency on the part of *he administration, if 
not of the Senate, to adjust the others to the last policy. There has been 
much interest in the ideas, deduced from the Kellogg Pact, that neutrality 
is obsolete and that American consultation with the great powers on 
issues threatening war anywhere should be institutionalized.” 

How Can It Be Top? by W. A. Robinson; Opportunity, New York, 
May, 1930. 

This Negro parent presents a problem at the very heart of America’s 
peculiar interracial situation—how, with the minimum of hurt and the 
minimum of psychic damage to a budding character, can the fact of color 
difference, with all its implications in a white society, be explained to a 
Negro child? 

InpIA OFFERING Her Lert CHEEK To Britain; by Lin Yutang; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, May 22, 1930. 

INSTITUTE OF PaciFIC RELATIONS; unsigned; the 4 merican Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Washington, D. C., Vol. 24, No. 2, April, 1930. 

A brief statement of main facts concerning the 1929 conference of the 

Institute of Pacific Relations under the department of “Current Notes.” 

Japan Diet Session ENpED; a review editorial ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, May 22, 1930. 

LEAGUE AND THE CHINESE HEALTH SERVICE, THE; the Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, March, 1930. 

NorTHERN Position, THE; by Chu Ao-hsiang; the Week in China (Ameri- 
can), Peiping, May 3, 1930. 

The “Director of the Diplomatic Bureau” for Yen Hsi-shan’s head- 
quarters sets forth the situation in China from Yen’s point of view. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic; by G. A. Johnston; Vox Studentium, Geneva, 
April-June, 1930. 

An address before the Pacific Student Conference recently held near 
Geneva, by an official of the International Labour Office who was present 
as an observer at the Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

RECOGNITION OF THE SovieT UNION; by Albert F. Coyle; Pan-Pacific Prog- 
ress, Los Angeles, May, 1920. 

SECOND PAN-PaciFIC WoMEN’s CoNFERENCE, AucGustT 9-23, 1930; Bulletin 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, May, 1930. 

SITUATION IN CHINA, THE; by Putnam Weale; the Week in China (Ameri- 

can), Peiping, April 26, 1930. 
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Tuirp BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS, 
Tue; by A. J. Toynbee; Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, March, 1930. 

A report of an interesting session of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs at Chatham House, London, on February 18, at which 
Professor A. J. Toynbee delivered an address on the Kyoto Conference 
of the Institute. Members’ questions and statements of opinion following 
the address are most enlivening. 

TurRKEY AND CuH1NA; by Arnold J. Toynbee; Asia, New York, June, 1930. 

“As a result of visiting the unknown Far East after the known Near 
East, I have been constantly comparing—or contrasting—these two 
worlds, for the most part unconsciously and instinctively. Thus, while 
my picture of Turkey, when I revisited it last winter, took the form of a 
comparison between the Turkey of 1929 and the Turkey of 1923, my 
picture of the Far East inevitably falls into the shape of a comparison 
between Turkey and China.” 

WuHuereE America CANNOT ExceL; by Andre Siegfried; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1930. 

“Mass production, machinery, high wages, the very factors that make 
this the ‘American Age,’ must, in the opinion of this keen student of 
economics, makes it impossible for us to compete with Europe in those 
fields where style is the chief requisite.” 


SHANGHAI PROBLEM 


HistoricaAL Notes ON THE SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT; by 
Chang Chi-tai; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, May 15, 1930. 

INDUSTRIAL SHANGHAI; Special Number of the China Journal (British), 
Shanghai, May, 1930. 

An augmented number devoted to industrial problems in Greater 
Shanghai, with interesting articles, well illustrated with photographs and 
maps. There are notes on shipbuilding, printing, real estate, rug and 
other artcraft industries, building, cotton and silk, and many lesser 
industries. 

ProposED SOLUTION OF THE SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 
ProsLemM; by Chang Chi-tai; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
May 22, 1930. 

REAL IssUE IN THE SHANGHAI QUESTION, THE; editorial; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 3, 1930. 

Some LecAL CONSEQUENCES IF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IS ABOLISHED IN 
CHINA; by Quincy Wright; the American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., Vol. 24, No. 2, April, 1930. 

After discussing legal phases of existing treaties, Mr. Wright points 
out that under extrality China has been relieved of responsibilities to 
aliens residing in her territory, but that with extrality abolished she will 
be “subject to the usual responsibilities of states for injuries to aliens 
within their territory.” He adds: ‘The consequences of the abolition of 
extraterritoriality in China wil? be complicated. Adjustments will be 
necessary, not only in the legal, but even more in the political and busi- 
ness spheres. The problem of making these adjustments is one which can 
only be solved with sufficient time and an abundance of good will on the 
part of China, of foreign governments and of foreigners in China.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu 


PUBLISHED RESEARCH STUDIES 

Concerning the unique value of two sets of Kyoto conference documents 
(in 27 volumes) which the American Council recently presented to the State 
Department and the Library of Congress at Washington, Dr. Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, eminent authority on Far Eastern affairs, has made this statement: 

“Every student of Far Eastern Affairs may view with gratification the 
collection of research studies which has been made available by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The documents of the Institute, prepared by specialists and 
covering a large and important variety of subjects, constitute a mine of useful 
information. The diversity of the subjects dealt with and the importance of 
the data thus made available are such that these publications will inevitably 
be of great value as reference works, guides and quarries for use of serious 
students of the relations among the nations of the Pacific littoral.” 


JAPANESE RESEARCH SECRETARY 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu has accepted the position of research secretary to the 
Japan Council, following the resignation of Prof. Y. Takaki from that post. 


Mr. T. Komatsu 
Mr. Takashi Komatsu of the Japan Council is attending the World 
Power Conference at Berlin. 


Pror. A. H. Tocker 
Prof. A. H. Tocker, of Canterbury College, New Zealand, has been 
invited by the government to attend the International Labor Conference at 
Geneva as the Dominion’s representative. Mr. Tocker is a New Zealand 
Institute Council member. 
PaciFic DEPENDENCIES 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing, who have joined the Institute staff for 
research on the project “Government of Pacific Dependencies,” and who were 
in Hawaii for six weeks getting in touch with the local problems and shaping 
their program, left June 4 for work in the South Seas. 


Korean STUDY 

Dr. Hoon K. Lee, an agricultural economist who has been for three and 
a half years in the United States, part of that time with the Bureau of Agri- 
culture at Washington, has returned to his home in Korea, whence he will 
undertake a research survey of Koreans in the pioneer belt of Manchuria for 
the American Geographical Society. This study of the economic and social 
structure of the 1,500,000 or more Korean settlers in this area will form a 
part of the Society’s “world pioneer” project. Dr. Lee is also interested in a 
survey of land utilization in Korea. 

Mr. Bunyji SuzvukKI 

A dispatch from Geneva states that Runji Suzuki, President of the Japan 
Federation of Labor and a member of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has 
been elected one of the three vice-presidénts of the International Labor. Con- 
ference in session there in June. 
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